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Sermons for the Month of December 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE HEART OF JESUS A WELL-SPRING OF GRACE 


“Sir, the well is deep; from whence then hast thou living water?’— 
John iv, 11. 


1. When Eliezer, the faithful servant of Abraham, was sent to 
Mesopotamia to seek there a bride for Isaac his master’s son, Eliezer, 
fatigued by the journey and parched by thirst, seated himself one 
day at a well and requested the woman who came to draw water 
to give him to drink. Rebecca, for this was the name of the woman, 
gave him to drink, and she also gave water to his camels. Favorably 
impressed by Rebecca’s kindly action, Eliezer made up his mind at 
once to choose her for Isaac’s bride. (Gen. xxiv, 15-51.) In 
Eliezer we behold a type of the divine Redeemer who was sent upon 
earth by the heavenly Father to seek the divine Spouse, namely, 
the human soul. And, behold, as one day fatigued from a tedious 
journey, Jesus sat down at a well, a woman approached. She came 
from Samaria, and stopped at this well to draw a supply of water. 
Like Eliezer, so did the Lord ask the woman for a drink of water. 
(John iv, 6.) “Woman,” said He, “give Me to drink.” What the 
divine Heart really thirsted for was the salvation of this woman and 
of mankind, and He desired to dispense to those thirsting after God 
the well-spring of everlasting life. 

2. When David exclaimed: “My heart is withered” (Ps. cv, 5), 
and uttered the desire to drink of water from the well of Bethlehem, 
some of his warriors entered the camp of the Philistines and secured 
for their king the desired drink. But when David beheld before 
him the refreshing water he would not drink it but offered it up to 
God. It was not this water of Bethlehem he had meant, but the 
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living well, Jesus Christ. He longed for the waters that satisfy the 
soul. The divine Heart of Jesus thirsted for the salvation of souls, 
Not without purpose was His strength exhausted. Tired from the 
journey, He sat down at the well, and it was the sixth hour of the 
day ; all this has a deep significance. At this same hour, some time 
after, Jesus hung upon the Cross and invited us to the well of 
mercy. His loving Heart longed so for the salvation of souls that 
He cried out, “I thirst.” When, therefore, Jesus requested a drink 
of water from the Samaritan woman, He thirsted for something 
better than water; He thirsted for the conversion of this woman. 
He proceeded to put before her the perilous state of her soul in so 
impressive a manner that she heartily believed in Him. Truly an 
example and invitation to poor sinners who thirst for the living 
well-spring of peace to go likewise to the divine Heart, and surely 
Jesus will say to them as He did to the Samaritan woman: “The 
water that I shall give the thirsty is from the spring of everlasting 
life.” 

3. We read in the Old Testament how Mardochai saw in a dream 
a little fountain that grew into a great river, and how, finally, this 
river was turned into the blazing sun. (Esther x, 6.) How strange 
that light, even a resplendent sun, should originate in water. This 
dream, however, is a symbol of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The 
Blood of the divine Heart is the fountain, and when the side of 
Jesus Christ was pierced with a lance, the little fountain of His 
Heart’s Blood started to flow and grew into a mighty stream. 
This precious Blood has since then flowed at every holy Mass cele- 
brated since the institution of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

Look at a clear spring upon which the rays of the sun are 
playing. The sun imprints its image upon the spring, so that 
there appears to be another bright sun in the depths of the water. 
So is the bright sun of divine Grace beheld in the waters that 
flow from the well-spring of salvation on the Cross. But, alas, the 
children of men often neglect the pure waters of divine grace and 
seek the unclean spring of the evil spirit. Of them the Prophet 
Jeremias laments (Jer. ii, 13) : “For my people have done two evils: 
They have forsaken me, the fountain of living water, and have 
digged to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.” 

4. We read in the Gospel of the man born blind, how the Saviour 
spread over his eyes clay and spittle and bade him to go and wash 
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in the pool of Siloe, so that he might regain his sight (John ix, 1-7). 
The blind man obeyed the command of Jesus and returned with 
sight restored. 

We may ask why the divine Saviour did not heal this blind man 
simply by His will and word, without such seemingly unnecessary 
ceremony. Every act of the Redeemer, however, is full of in- 
struction for us. The man born blind is the type of the human race, 
which, owing to original sin, was stricken with spiritual blindness, 
Jesus beheld this blindness and was seized with deepest sympathy. 
He delivered mankind from blindness and gave to it its sight again. 
And how does this cure take place? For us the pool of Siloe is the 
divine Heart; it is the spring which gives everlasting life. When 
Jesus, upon the Cross, allowed His Sacred Heart to be pierced, the 
source of all grace and blessings was opened to the human race as 
foretold in the prophecy of Zacharias (Zach. xii, 6): “On that day 
there shall be a fountain open to the house of David and to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem: for the washing of the sinner.’ 

My dear brethren, are you to be counted among those born blind 
of whom the Gospel speaks? If so, then hasten in joy to the source 
of grace, to the divine Heart of Jesus, there to be purified from every 
stain of sin, filled with the new light of faith, penetrated with the 
new strength of grace. “Christ will enlighten thee,” says St. Paul 
(Eph. v. 14), “for with Him” as the Psalmist says, “and in His 
light we shall see light, eternal light” (Ps. xxxv, 10). 

5. Oh, you, who drink from the stagnant waters of sinful 
pleasures, why do you forsake, in the words of Jeremias, the fount 
of living waters? Oh, let us remember that the Heart of Jesus is 
truly present in the consecrated Host on the Altar, present as a 
miraculous fountain of blessings, from which all those may draw 
who with reverence and devotion approach, and desire, with hearts 
cleansed of sin, the wonderful waters of salvation. And our dear 
Lord will work in you the transformation which He promised 
through the Prophet Ezechiel: “And I will pour upon you clean 
water, and you shall be cleansed from all your filthiness, and I will 
give you a new heart and put a new spirit within you, and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will cause you to walk 
in my commandments, and to keep my judgments, and do them” 
(Ezech. xxxvi, 25-27). Amen. 
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FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Acting upon the inspiration which the Holy Ghost is daily 
imparting to her, the Church has instituted feasts in commemora- 
tion of the chief mysteries in the Blessed Virgin’s life. She 
celebrates in an especial manner the Immaculate Conception, the 
holy birth, the divine Motherhood, the sufferings, and the glorious 
death and assumption into heaven, of the sweet Mother of Christ. 

To-day the Church is celebrating the feast of her Immaculate 
Conception, and I wish to point out to you wherein the exalted 
privilege consists by which Mary was thus distinguished, and how 
she corresponded with this extraordinary grace with which God 
adorned her. Alone among all mankind, Mary, by a special grace, 
was conceived without the stain of original sin, because it was 
befitting the dignity of Jesus Christ that His human mother should 
never be sullied by sin; never, not even for a moment, subjected to 
the dominion of Satan. This the Church has solemnly declared and 
prescribed for our belief. 

It is truly a glorious privilege which was bestowed upon the 
Blessed Virgin at her conception. In order to form a proper idea 
of it, let us contemplate the unhappy state in which we all were 
born. Upon us rests the penalty of the fatal fall of our first 
parents. At our conception we were burdened with the stain of 
original sin and with its awful penalty. We all were born sinners, 
children of wrath, slaves of the devil. 

Mary, alone of all mankind, has been exempt from this misfortune. 
From among the members of the human race the Lord has at 
various times selected specially favored friends, but notwithstanding 
His love for them, notwithstanding His manifestations of grace 
bestowed upon these privileged souls, not one of them was ever 
freed from this baneful inheritance. It was their fate, as it was 
the fate of all children of Adam, to suffer the penalty. 

How different was Mary’s happy lot. Although a child of Adam, 
like the rest of us, although the offspring of a father fallen into 
sin, she did not inherit the penalty ordained for the rest of mankind. 
What an honor, indeed, is this prerogative of grace. Had God 
been pleased to sanctify her just before her birth, she would have 
shared this great grace with John the Baptist. Had God satisfied 
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Himself with pouring out upon her His graces, she would have 
shared such honor with the apostles and other saints. But God 
wished to make a marked difference even between the elect souls 
and His Mother, even between the saints and their queen, by 
exempting her from original sin, a privilege which no one ever 
shared with her. 

And what were the results of this distinct sanctification of 
Mary? The first result was this, that she never experienced an 
inclination to evil, she never experienced this direful consequence 
of original sin. From the first moment she was, in body and soul, 
completely subject to the spirit of God. From that very moment 
she could exclaim, “all generations shall call me blessed, for He 
that is mighty hath done great things in me.” 

The second blessed result of the special sanctification of the 
Immaculate Virgin was, that she ever remained zealous in pre- 
serving and increasing the grace which she had received. Although 
exempt from human infirmities and confirmed in God’s grace from 
her conception, still she incessantly strove to be most faithful in 
the fulfilment of all her duties, and spent much time in prayer. 
Although absolutely free from sin, she accepted adversity and 
suffering with humility and patience. She had her full share in 
the sufferings of her divine Son and in the great sorrows of Gol- 
gotha. In such manner she daily even increased the grace with 
which she had been endowed from the very moment of her concep- 
tion. 

Let us rejoice, dear brethren, in this glorious Immaculate Con- 
ception. Let us thank the Lord that He has distinguished the 
blessed Virgin by so great and extraordinary a privilege; and let 
us in confidence seek our refuge in the purest of Virgins, so that 
she may obtain for us, through her powerful intercession, purity 
of body and soul, and victory over all temptations. Let us address 
to her in the hours of temptation that brief prayer: “Through thy 
most holy Immaculate Conception, O Mary, preserve my body and 
soul from all impurity.” Let us often during the day salute the 
blessed Virgin with the short ejaculation: “Hail Mary, conceived 
without sin,” and me may be sure that she, who is not only the 
Virgin of Immaculate Conception, but also the Mother of God, 
will graciously hear our prayers and that she will intercede for us 
with her divine Son, and a more powerful mediator we could not 
desire. Amen. 
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FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


A Complete Course of Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine 


Adapted from the Italian original of CarprnaL Cosimo Corsi. 


V. THE CHARITY OF JESUS 


The charity of the Heart of Jesus was thoroughly demon- 
strated at the grave of Lazarus. When the Saviour saw the 
sorrow of the sisters and friends of the departed, He was moved 
to compassion and repaired to the place where they had laid the 
remains of Lazarus and worked there the great miracle of rais- 
ing him from the dead. And the bystanders exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, “Behold, how He loved him” (John xi, 36). 

Lazarus is an image of the human race which, through sin, 
was dead. Jesus demonstrated His love for all mankind in the 
person of Lazarus. He wept over the death of their souls and 
wished to restore them to life and everlasting bliss. If we con- 
sider even the least of the blessings which He has heaned upon 
us, we have indeed reason to exclaim: Behold, how Jesus loves 
us. Let me recall to your mind some of the manifestations of 
the charity of Jesus Christ towards us, and some of the blessings 
which He continues to bestow upon us daily, despite our thought- 
lessness and even ingratitude; and let the contemplation of His 
love move our hearts to give Him our love in return. 

While dwelling in the inaccessible light of His infinite glory, 
God was for mankind a God of Majesty, an object of awe. When, 
upon Mount Horeb, He appeared amid lightning and thunder, 
He spread consternation and fear amongst His chosen people. 
What, therefore, did the eternal Word do to render Himself 
beloved by mankind and to win their hearts? He assumed human 
nature, He enveloped the splendor of His divinity as with a 
veil, He took upon Himself the infirmities of our nature, in short, 
He, who in the beginning of time had been the modei for Mankind, 
made Himself in the fulness of time a man like unto us. 

Behold Him, then, as a sweet babe; behold Him in a lowly 
stable, swathed in coarse clothes, resting on a mother’s breast, 
how charming and graciously sweet. These baby lips cannot 
speak, yet how conversant they already are with the language of 
love. His eyes, filled with tenderness, glance around, they are in- 
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viting mankind; He stretches forth His tiny hands appealing to 
us, the sole object of His concern. 

Behold Him at Nazareth in an humble cottage, the delight of 
His Virgin Mother; in the temple among the Wise Men, see 
upon His countenance the bright light of divine wisdom. And 
at the age of manhood, how His loving heart won the multitude. 
His disciples and the crowds that followed Him, remembered at 
the sound of His sweet name the characteristics by which He 
had been foretold through the Prophets. He was the faithful 
Friend, the tender, loving Father; the fruitful vine that nour- 
ishes its tender shoots with its life sap; the immaculate lamb 
that sacrificed itself for us, and in its Blood cleanses from sin 
those who believe in Him; the rich master who invites us to His 
heavenly banquet; the good Shepherd, finally, who follows the 
lost sheep over rocks and precipices, takes it in His arms and 
refreshes it, quenching its thirst and appeasing its hunger. 

Could our divine Saviour have shown Himself in a more 
appealing way to the heart of man? It is easy to understand 
that the Apostles forsook all that was dearest to them, to follow 
Him, and so did follow Him the disciples, pious women, officials, 
persons of high and low rank, the populace from Judea, Samaria, 
from Sidon, Tyre, Galilea: all were entranced and attracted by 
the marvelous potency of His noble charity. 

Still more remarkable is the love which Jesus showed towards 
sinners, towards His enemies, towards those who trampled under 
foot the law of God. He was all love, all graciousness; He sat 
with them at table, sympathized with their sufferings and gave 
them aid. He restored speech to the dumb, made the lame walk, 
cleansed the lepers, restored sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, health to the sick, life to the dead. 

But souls were the chief object of His loving solicitude. The 
souls of men were chiefly to experience the gracious effects of 
His boundless charity, and not alone those of good will, but 
also those that were unworthy. He associated with public sin- 
ners in order to draw them to Himself; granted pardon to the 
sinful Mary Magdalen; He instituted that tremendous mystery 
of love wherein He gives Himself to men as food and drink, so 
as to unite Himself more closely with them. He gave the sweet 
name of friend to Judas even as this perfidious disciple was about 
to betray His Master; He resigned Himself to a most cruel and 
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ignominious death in order to give eternal life to all mankind: He 
heard the petition of the repentant thief: He interceded even for 
His executioners and besought pardon for them. What great love, 
indeed, truly the love of a God! The love with which He attracted 
men who associated with Him here on earth was merely the symbol 
and pledge of that hidden and potent love with which He wishes 
to win our hearts. My brethren, you yourselves must bear witness 
to those tender feelings and grateful love which Jesus has awakened 
in your hearts. He has given you many proofs of His love. We 
owe it to Him that we are able to perceive the vanity of the world: 
His loving hand touches our hard hearts, moves them to sincere 
contrition, and unites them in the gentle bonds of love to His 
Sacred Heart. Can we recall all this without being moved; without 
wishing to return love for love? 

Behold the patience with which He seeks out the sinner to bring 
him back to His loving Heart. In gentle tones He speaks to the 
sinner’s heart, saying to him: “Art thou not tired opposing Me? 
Dost thou not know that I love thee now as ever, that I wait for 
thee to come to my Heart? Look at Me, I am fastened to the 
Cross for love of thee. It is possible that thou still hast the heart 
to offend a God who has loved thee unto death upon the Cross, so 
that life may be given thee?” 

My dear brethren, men must have hearts of stone indeed if so 
much love, if such tenderness of the Heart of Jesus is unable to 
stir them, if they do not love in return this loving victim of our 
sins. Let us love Him therefore, because He desires our love, and 
deserves our love. Amen. 





VI. DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


The omnipotent hand of God created the whole world and every- 
thing therein contained. His Providence watches over all things. 
It orders the course and the movements of the stars, it preserves all 
creatures, giving them the means necessary for the performance of 
the work for which they were created. The light of reason suffices 
for the comprehension of this truth. Even the pagans acknowledged 
it. Yes, dear brethren, the eye of Providence is ever resting upon 
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the works of His creation and the smallest insect, no less than the 
largest of the planets, is the object of the Lord’s solicitude. 

Although God has called into existence all creatures, and watches 
over and preserves them, yet He pays special attention to the needs 
of mankind. He Himself assures us that not a hair on our head is 
overlooked by Him. Each one of us, says St. Augustine, is the 
object of His particular care, as if he were alone in the world. 

Hence, let us to-day contemplate the greatness, the wisdom and 
the love of divine Providence, and how worthy it is of our ad- 
miration. By divine Providence is understood, as St. Thomas re- 
marks, the well-ordered arrangement of every means of which 
God makes use to attain His object, and by which He guides His 
creatures so that they may attain the end for which they were 
created. Hence, it follows, continues this holy teacher, that there is 
for almighty God no chance happening, although to the eyes of men 
many things and events appear to be accidental. His infinite 
Wisdom knows exactly everything that happens, has happened, or 
will happen, and His Providence has ordained, or permitted, all 
things that happen with a view to the exalted aims of His divine sov- 
ereignty. These are: His glorification, the revelation of His omnipo- 
tence, of His mercy and justice, and the well-being of His creatures, 
particularly the being gifted with reason, namely, man. 

Divine Providence embraces all creatures in heaven and upon 
earth, the most exalted Seraphim as well as the smallest insect, 
and the most insignificant plant. For, says the angelical doctor, 
it is just as certain that all creatures are dependent upon Divine 
maintenance as it is certain that they depended upon God for 
their existence. He covers the fish with scales, the birds with 
feathers, the animals with wool, the trees with bark. He gives food 
to the animals who neither sow nor reap; He furnishes them with 
agility and ability to seek food for themselves and for their young; 
He nourishes the flowers, grasses and herbs by means of rain and 
water, and He rules with power and mercy everything from one 
end of the world to the other. 

Above all, however, He watches over and cares for mankind, 
with the solicitude of a loving father. Not content with having 
placed at man’s disposal the whole created world, in order to pro- 
vide him with food, clothing and medicaments, He fortifies him 
also by the assistance of His grace, so as to incite him to do good; 
He renders light the burden of the Divine Commandments, and 
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sweet the yoke of His law, and guides man upon an easy path to 
eternal happiness, for which He was created. 

The Lord so ardently desires our salvation, that, in addition to all 
the gifts natural and supernatural, which He grants us so abundantly 
as means to attain our last end, He has commissioned His angels 
to be our particular guardians. 

Furthermore, divine Providence disposes for our best the disasters, 
persecutions, diseases and misfortunes which happen as a result of 
sin and of man’s free will. The Lord sends adversity and sufferings, 
also, that the soul may be purified of its faults through these trials; 
that it may conquer its passions, and perfect itself through the exer- 
cise of virtue, to which these trials inspire. 

Let our hearts, therefore, in confidence seek comfort in the infinite 
and loving Providence of God. Let us acknowledge with fervent 
gratitude the benefits which He has bestowed upon us, and let us 
accept with resignation and patience the crosses that He sends us 
for our advantage and spiritual betterment. Beware of murmuring 
and complaining at God’s Providence; rather let us adore in 
humility His magnanimous dispositions. 

How may we, indeed, presume to question divine Providence? 
Who are we that we would dare to argue with the Lord? And 
yet there are such who venture to do this, who in their weak under- 
standing dare to criticise the rulings of infinite Wisdom. They do 
this particularly as regards the division of temporal goods. Why, 
they ask, is one rich and another poor? Why have some an 
abundance of good things and others not sufficient for their exist- 
ence? They claim that these dispositions are unjust, and in their 
impious rashness accuse the justice and goodness of God. A little 
thought and observation will show you that those who are rich in 
earthly possessions have cares and responsibilities ; they have heavy 
obligations towards others, many opportunities of sinning, and 
hence are often in peril of losing their souls, just on account of 
their wealth. Though the poor have less of earthly comforts, they 
are in a better position to acquire treasures for heaven: they are 
closer to God, are more like Jesus Christ, their divine Model, who 
willed to be born in poverty; they have more opportunity to acquire 
merits for heaven, and greater certainty of gaining eternal glory. 
But even in the temporal success the poor have the advantage over 
the wealthy. Recent statistics show that among a number of suc- 
cessful men the great majority started out as farm and newspaper 
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boys, and only one in twelve was the son of rich parents. You 
see that even if you must make many sacrifices, your sons have 
twelve chances to the rich man’s son’s one to succeed in life. 

Other unthinking people complain, for instance, when death 
comes and snatches away a youthful and promising son. God’s ways 
are inscrutable, but He may have removed him from this world 
so that a longer life might not be the cause of his falling from 
virtue and grace. Again, it is objected that impious persons some- 
times live long and that their undertakings are successful, while 
many a good and righteous man does not seem to be able to make 
any headway. Rarely is a man so bad that now and again he does 
not perform some good deed. It seems reasonable to think that 
God, in His justice, gives him a long life in order to reward him 
on earth for the good that he did, and to grant him time to be con- 
verted and work out his salvation. 

The just man receives his reward in heaven, and the more he 
proves his virtue in the trials that God sends him, the greater will 
be his eternal reward. 

‘Dear brethren, so we find divine Wisdom apparent in everything 
that it ordains and permits to happen. If things happen to our 
disadvantage, let us remember that it is impossible for our limited 
intellect to fathom the Lord’s intentions. Let us rather repeat with 
the Apostles, “Oh, the depths of the riches, of the Wisdom and of 
the Knowledge of God. How incomprehensible are His judgments 
and how unsearchable His ways” (Rom. xi, 33). 

The Lord watches over us with the greatest care. Let us con- 
fide in the all-powerful and all-wise divine Providence, whose 
solicitude for us will never fail, and let us adore humbly its in- 
scrutable decrees which are all ordained for the divine glory and 
for our best interests. Amen. 





VII. DIVINE GRACE 


Our Lord and God is an infinite spirit, who fills heaven and earth, 
and heaven and earth cannot compass Him. He is everywhere. 
According to His nature He is the infinite being. His presence is 
entire in every place; in His power He is active everywhere; He 
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sees everything, knows everything: He perceives our most secret 
thoughts and actions, and hears our every word. 

A realization of these divine perfections is calculated to arouse 
within us a holy fear of the Lord, and to restrain us from 
sin. How will one dare to do evil while remembering that God is 
everywhere and sees everything? The remembrance of these divine 
perfections will also inspire us with encouragement in the practise 
of virtue, as we must feel impelled so to act as God bids us if we 
duly realize that the eyes of the supreme Lord are upon us at all 
times. And, my dear brethren, you will feel yourselves drawn to 
the Lord with still greater zest if you contemplate the most gracious 
of all His perfections, namely, His infinite goodness, and of this I 
wish to speak to you now. 

“Praise ye the Lord, for He is good: and His mercy endureth 
forever” (Ps. cxvii), the Psalmist exclaims. On all sides you are 
confronted by evidences of the infinite goodness of God; every- 
where you may “see and taste how sweet the Lord is” (Ps. xxx). 
You hear nature exclaim: ‘There is a God, the author of every- 
thing good.” “The Lord is sweet to all: and His tender mercies 
are over all His works” (Ps. cxliv). 

The infinite goodness of our God called the world and the count- 
less numbers of creatures into existence. This infinite goodness of 
the divine Heart desires to render all His creatures truly happy, 
from the angels of heaven down to the insect that creeps in the 
grass of the fields. “All expect of thee that thou give them food in 
season. What thou givest to them they shall gather up: when thou 
openest thy hand, they shall all be filled with good” (Ps. citi, 27). 

Dear brethren, it is our special duty to praise the Lord our God 
with our whole hearts, and to glorify His adorable name in eternity, 
because upon us He has poured out the fulness of His grace, of 
His goodness and love. Can you count the graces, the favors and 
blessings with which He daily overwhelms you? Every moment of 
our lives, indeed, is a proof and a continuous testimony of His in- 
finite goodness towards us. God is the origin and source of all that 
we are and have. Whom else have we to thank for our existence 
but His supreme goodness? To whom else do we owe our reason- 
ing soul, our intelligence, which elevates us above other creatures, 
but to God? There was no need to create us; God might have 
allowed us to remain forever in chaos; we have done nothing and 
could do nothing to deserve the gift of life. But His goodness 
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called us into existence; it created us and elevated us to the pinnacle 
of honor. He made man the most beautiful, the noblest and most 
eminent creature of this visible world. He gave us a body of 
marvelous construction. He fashioned our soul according to the 
supremest model, His own image and likeness. He gave us in- 
telligence and a free and powerful will. 

Yes, the hand of the Lord has opened and showered upon us 
proofs of His grace, the treasures of His goodness. 

And did God’s goodness rest there, in our creation? No, indeed, 
the hand that formed us also guides, preserves and elevates us; it 
orders all things, so as to provide us with everything needful. The 
sun, the moon, and the countless stars, which illuminate the vault 
of heaven, all the beings, living and inanimate, that fill earth, air 
and water, they all were created for us, for our benefit, for our 
enjoyment. For us He makes the seeds in the fields give fruit a hun- 
dredfold; for us the golden grapes ripen on the heights; for us the 
trees are laden; for us the flowers send forth delightful fragrance; 
for our benefit the earth is endowed with treasures and bounties. 

Does the Lord dispense only to the learned, only to the virtuous, 
these gifts, graces and blessings? No, dear brethren, our heavenly 
Father wills that all men, virtuous or not, partake of the inexhaust- 
ible source of His goodness. And this goodness transforms itself 
into mercy, and He would not the death of the sinner, but rather that 
he be converted and live (Ezech. xxxiii, 11), and so He gives to the 
sinner, as to the just, His great benefactions. The divine goodness, 
transformed into mercy, commands the sun to shed its light and 
warmth upon the sinner as upon the just, and the dew to fall alike 
upon the fields of the just and the unjust. Hence, “let us praise and 
glorify the Lord, for He is good” (Ps. cxvii, 1). 

Yes, let us praise the Lord, for He is good. That is the ex- 
pression of the lively gratitude with which we feel ourselves pen- 
etrated at the contemplation of the benefits received from God. 
And yet, all I have said so far is only a feeble picture of God’s 
goodness to us. Must I remind you where the goodness of the 
Lord to us appeared in its fulness? Dear brethren, your faith 
answers me in the words of the apostle: “But when the goodness 
and kindness of God our Saviour appeared: Not by the works of 
justice, which we have done, but according to His mercy, He saved 
us, by the laver of regeneration and renovation of the Holy Ghost; 
‘whom He hath poured forth upon us abundantly, through Jesus 
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Christ our Saviour: That being justified by His grace we may be 
heirs according to hope of life everlasting” (Tit. iii, 4-7). 

The eternal Son of God has loved us so that He came to suffer 
and die for us. Where is there a:prince, who, in order to ransom 
a guilty subject from a death he justly deserved, would enjoin his 
son, his only son, to put on the garments of the criminal, to 
surrender himself into the hands of the executioners and give 
himself up to an undeserved and shameful death? Could such an 
example be found in all the world? No earthly father ever did such 
thing. God, however, who loves us and whose goodness is infinite, 
sacrificed for us His only begotten Son, in whom He was well 
pleased (Matt. xvii, 5). He covered Him with the garment of the 
guilty one, clothed Him with our human nature: He willed that 
He should suffer for us, that He should be a man of sorrows, the 
outcast of the peonie, and that He should die an ignominious death 
upon the Cross. “iiaving loved His own, who were in the world, 
He loved them to the end” (John xiii, 1). The Son of God died 
for us. Oh, Divine goodness! Oh, mercy of the Lord! With my 
whole heart T will praise ihee for all eternity, “because thou wilt not 
leave my soui in hei; nor wilt thou give tiy holy one to see cor- 
ruption; thou has made known to me the ways of life” (Ps. xv, Io, 
11). Oh, Divine goodness, how could I ever cease to trust in thee? 

We see how the confidence in the goodness and mercy of our 
God is well founded and justified. But, dear brethren, the re- 
membrance of His love towards us, of the priceless blessings which 
we have received from His infinite goodness, should fill us with 
confidence and admiration, and inflame our hearts with a lively 
affection and a sincere love for this tender Father, for this good God 
who has first loved us. Indeed, we must never again offend this 
God of goodness; we must not be disobedient to this best of 
Masters, to this tenderest of Fathers; and the resolution to walk 
in the way of His Commandments should be a steadfast one in our 
hearts. Oh, that the Lord might no longer have reason to say of 
us: “I have brought up children and exalted them, but they have 
despised Me” (Is. 1, 2). Let us then earnestly resolve not to sin 
any more, and to bear in mind the words of the apostle: “The grace 
of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men, instructing us, that 
renouncing impiety and worldly desires, we should live soberly and 
justly and piously in this world” (Tit. ii, 11). Let us always have 
in mind the goodness of our God, and let us strive to conttibute 
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according to our best ability to His glorification, by practising good 
works and by endeavoring to render ourselves worthy to be received 
into that celestial kingdom to which He invites us, and which He 
has merited for us by His passion and His death upon the Cross. 
Amen. 





Vill. THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD 


Dear brethren, the great festival for which the Church prepares 
us in the four weeks of Advent has arrived. We celebrate to-day 
the mystery of our blessed Lord’s nativity. The promise which 
He gave to the Patriarchs, which He proclaimed through the 
Prophets, this promise is finally fulfilled: the ardent desire of the 
just is realized; the prophecies of the coming of the Messias are 
confirmed. The Saviour is born to us, and the Church invites us to 
celebrate this exalted event. 

While inviting you to give up your hearts to sacred joy, I wish 
you also to consider the particular circumstances under which the 
birth of the divine Redeemer took place. Profitable lessons may 
be drawn from them for the guidance of our own lives, and fruits 
for life everlasting may be gained through an earnest contemplation 
of the sublime mystery which we commemorate to-day. 

The human eye perceives in the divine Infant a frail, helpless 
creature, trembling with cold, lacking even the bare necessities, 
lying among cattle in a hard crib, an outcast from humanity as it 
were. And to think that this lowly infant is the eternal Son of God, 
the Infinite, Almighty God, the joy of the Blessed, the peace and 
happiness of those who truly believe in Him! In His human 
appearance there is nothing to distinguish Him from other infants, 
unless it be the fact that He came into this world in a condition of 
greater poverty and abasement than others. But our spiritual eye 
realizes that He is the promised Messias, the desired of the nations, 
the Redeemer, the true God. In fulfilment of the prophecies He is 
born of a Virgin; He is born at the place as foretold; He is born 
at the time appointed by the prophet Daniel, and angels announce 
His birth to the shepherds. 

Jesus Christ willed to be born as a helpless infant, because He 
wished to teach us that we also should be resigned to poverty and 
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suffering. He came into this world in order to pay the penalty 
for our sins. Hence, He had to have a body and a soul capable of 
suffering. According to the decrees of divine justice He was to 
atone through self-abasement for our pride; for our sinful pleasure 
He suffered by sorrows; for our attachment to earthly possessions 
by His poverty; for our sensuality by the mortification of His body, 
and He was to give us life eternal by surrendering to a bitter and 
ignominious death. He comes to us as a little infant in order to 
awaken our tender love towards Him: He hides His Majesty so 
that men may approach Him without fear. 

Jesus Christ wished to be born in want, that we may learn of 
Him how to bear poverty and suffering. The Son of God might 
have surrounded His cradle with luxury and magnificence. But 
He came not only to atone for our sins, but also to teach us the way 
of virtue; to show us the road to heaven; to be our Redeemer and 
our model. The stable wherein He was born, the crib wherein He 
was cradled, the tears which He shed, do they not speak to us 
powerfully of the truths which He came into this world to teach? 
His helpless state, His lowly resting place, the abandonment in 
which He finds Himself, how they condemn our pride and our 
vanity. His tears condemn our frivolous amusement; the hard- 


ships, the inclemency of the weather to which He was exposed, 
the cold He endured, how they all condemn our luxuriousness and 
our solicitude for comfort. 


Let us then betake ourselves, dear brethren, to seek advice at the 
crib of the newborn Saviour. Let the poor go there and learn to 
bless their lowly station, to overcome their impatience, to stifle their 
complaints. Would Jesus Christ have chosen poverty if it were 
the evil that the world imagines, if it were not on the contrary the 
surest way to heaven? You, who are not possessed of wealth, 
behold your God lying there in poverty and want. Praise God and 
thank Him for living in the same state as did your divine Saviour. 

To the crib of the Infant Jesus let all go those who suffer trials 
and live in adversity. Contemplate there your divine model. He 
would suffer, to teach you by His example that the sure path to 
bliss and glory is hewn through a vale of sufferings. 

Step up to the crib of the Infant Jesus, also you who are blessed 
with wealth, see there His humiliation and take to heart the lesson 
that you must become poor in spirit if you wish to obtain salva- 
tion. Beware of becoming unduly attached to your wealth; rather 
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learn to gather treasure for heaven by using your temporal and 
passing wealth in God’s holy service. 

Let all of us observe this grand mystery of the birth of our 
divine Savior by abhorring sin and loving virtue. Let us despise 
those unholy enjoyments, which instead of giving gratification, 
lead to destruction. Let us, in conclusion, learn of the newborn 
Jesus to despise the passing pleasures of this world and to dis- 
engage our hearts completely from them. Let us employ all our 
energies in seeking for the things that endure, and let us strive 
to love God and to serve Him, so that at the end of our days the 
blessed Lord will graciously bid us to enter His glory. Amen. 





IX. RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE 


The corruption of morals and the worldliness of mind and heart 
have made such progress in our days that the preachers of the divine 
Word are urgently exhorting their congregations to be on their 
guard lest these prevailing evils take deep root in their hearts. It 
has been found necessary to admonish even the faithful children 
of the Church to adhere firmly to the faith and not let themselves 
be separated from it, thus forfeiting their salvation. This great 
need is due to the unholy zeal of those who attempt, with great 
effort and with all the evil means placed at their disposal by the 
spirit of darkness, to do injury to the Church of Jesus Christ. They 
employ even the most unscrupulous and impious means in order 
to tear from-her motherly heart those who are not on their guard, 
to take from them their faith. 

One of the most injurious artifices which our enemies make use 
of to perplex and deceive the inexperienced and the weak in faith, 
is the advocacy of religious indifferentism; they seek to spread the 
false teaching that man may be saved in any religion whatsoever. 
This is a great and fatal error, not only contrary to natural reason 
and common sense, but in the highest degree displeasing to God. 

Since there is but one God, and since God is the truth, therefore 
there can be but one truth. Since, furthermore, the religion which 
God revealed to man must be the truth, it follows that there can 
only be one true religion. And this one true religion, revealed by 
God, can be no other than the religion founded by the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, the religion entrusted to the Church established by Him, the 
religion upon which He impressed the seal of His divinity, and to 
which He granted those indispensable marks which distinguish the 
true Church, and to which, through God’s mercy, we have the happi- 
ness of belonging. All other religions can only be the work of man, 
hence none of them are instituted by God; they are false religions 
and lead to destruction. 

The only true and divine religion, of which our holy Church is 
the faithful guardian and infallible expounder, teaches us to detest 
sin, condemns heresy, combats vice, opposes the passions, and 
promotes virtue and sanctity; it requires our feeble understanding 
to submit to the truths of faith, demands humility and urges morti- 
fication. In these facts we have the reason why the Church is 
opposed by the ungodly and worldlings, either openly or in secret; 
for these reasons they seek to destroy a church that is condemning 
unceasingly their impious lives. And since they cannot conquer or 
destroy it, because they cannot destroy the truth, 4. e., God Himself, 
they endeavor at least to preach the godless doctrine of indiffer- 
entism, claiming that it is a matter of no account whether one pro- 
fesses this or that religion, and that man can be saved in any of 
them. They claim that they are free to select a creed that suits 
them better than the religion which is the only true one. And to 
cover up their own disgrace, and to walk without fear upon the 
path of sin, they seek to draw with them others, taking them away 
from the true religion and inducing them to accept creeds that are 
indulgent towards vice and worldliness, which the true Church 
can never be. Let us consider for a moment how absurd it is 
to assert that man can be saved in any religion whatsoever. If this 
could be true, then the religion of the Jews, of Mahomet, of the 
followers of Confucius, and many others in which Jesus Christ is 
denied, even the religion of idolators, would be good and true reli- 
gions. In short, whether a religion taught vice or virtue, error or 
truth, God or the devil, would make little difference. Could there be 
a more obvious absurdity, a greater insult to reason? 

Perhaps the adherents of this cult of indifferentism, in their 
assertion that every religion is equally good and saving, mean only 
the religions which at least profess Christ. Even in this limited 
sense the assertion is impious and absurd. We know that the 
Protestant sects separated themselves from the true Church of 
Christ, that they forsook the true and revealed religion, in order to 
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form, according to their views, a number of other forms of worship. 
We know that the Protestant sects again and again split into 
numerous religious factions. Doctrines they once zealously defended 
they have since almost universally rejected. The belief of the 
Lutherans is not that of the Calvinists; the Presbyterians again 
differ from Calvinists and Anglicans. Each of these sects has its 
own profession of faith, which is subject to revision at any time. 

If, then, my brethren, it mattered so little what man believes, 
why all these innumerable sects? Why does each of them so 
zealously defend its particular set of tenets? 

Indifferentism is not only contrary to reason and common 
sense, it is a grievous crime against God, and stands in direct 
opposition to His divine nature. Supposing that all religions 
were equally good, this would mean that God, who is truth 
itself and desires only the truth, is indifferent to error, that error 
and truth are equally agreeable to Him, that both contribute to 
His glory in the same degree. It means to say that God pro- 
claims both truth and falsehood. To claim that man can be 
saved in any religion is the same as saying that God never 
revealed to mankind that which should be believed; it is a denial of 
revelation and the accusation of tyranny and oppression made against 
God, in so far as one religion requires mortification while another 
does not. It means that God does not trouble Himself about what 
His faithful believe or do, and then we may ask what need of a 
religion at all? 

Dear brethren, are not your hearts chilled with horror at 
the mere recital of such impieties? And yet they are the logical 
conclusions of indifferentism, which asserts that every religion 
is good and suffices to save men’s souls. The only begotten Son 
of God clothed Himself in our mortal flesh and lived among men. 
He preached and taught His religion: He founded a visible 
Church, which He made the keeper of His divine doctrine. He 
imparted His spirit to her; He promised to her His assistance 
until the end of time, so that she can never fall into error; He 
commissioned her, in His stead, to be the sole infallible teacher 
of the truth; He sent His Apostles to all nations to teach all 
the truths which He Himself had preached, and threatened with 
eternal damnation those who would not believe them. He con- 
firmed these truths by signs and miracles; He sealed them with 
His own Blood, and after doing and suffering so much to put 
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mankind in the possession of the truth and of His religion, as 
the means to salvation, behold these messengers of Satan telling 
us that all other religions are equally good with that for which 
Christ shed His Blood on the Cross. What perverseness, what 
wickedness! The very thought of such blasphemy is horrible. 
It is denying the divinity of Christ; it is asserting that He was 
in error and taught what was false. 

Be upon your guard, my brethren, against the error of in- 
differentism; it leads to loss of faith, to the denial even of the 
existence of God, and, finally, to despair. Banish from you the 
helpers of Satan, who teach these false doctrines: they seek to 
deprive you of the true religion in which, through the mercy of 
God, you were born, and to drag you with themselves into the 
abyss of destruction. Adhere to the faith of Jesus Christ which 
the Catholic Church teaches in His name, for it is the only true 
religion, the religion revealed by God, and the only one pleasing 
to Him, hence the only one wherein there is salvation.. 

Remember that there can be only one truth, because there is 
only one God, and only one true religion, the religion taught by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Amen. 





OUR SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


An Advent Course in Four Sermons 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 
THE EQUALITY OF GOD’S DEALINGS 
II. Huis SprriruAL PRovIDENCE 


“Our Father who is in Heaven, who maketh his sun to rise upon the good 
and bad, and raineth upon the just and unjust.”—Matt. v, 45. 


We have already considered the equal Providence of God in dis- 
tributing temporal goods to men. In many cases we can trace the 
equality underlying unequal conditions, and see that what appears 
to be an unequal distribution of good things amounts only to an in- 
equality in the kind or manner of enjoyment. But the true equality 
between the varying lots of men is not to be sought in the equal 
enjoyment they receive on earth but in their equal opportunities of 
salvation. In cases of extreme unhappiness the proof that the suf- 
ferers are not unequally dealt with depends entirely on showing that 
they receive a spiritual or a future compensation. Yet when we 
consider what we can see of the distribution of spiritual knowledge 
and grace, and make our rash estimates as to men’s opportunities of 
salvation, we seem to meet the same inequalities of distribution as 
prevail in the material sphere. Again we are faced by the words: 
“He that hath, to him shall be given and he shall abound; but he 
that hath not, from him shall be taken away even that which he hath” 
(Matt. xiii, 12). Some are so surrounded with a superabundance of 
every kind of grace, that it seems as if they could not help saving 
their sauls; while others are so destitute that their salvation seems 
beyond all hope. There are vast numbers who have inherited an evil 
disposition from corrupt ancestors, who are in ignorance of the most 
necessary elements of faith and morality, whose education has filled 
their minds with prejudice, whose surroundings are so vicious as to 
make it impossible to be good even if they knew and wished it. To 
bid them live up to the Christian law, is it not to ask of them im- 
possibilities? Can they by any chance save their souls? And if not, 
then are they not the helpless victims of a terrible inequality of treat- 
ment? This may be a serious problem with half-formed Christians. 
Catholics, as members of a Church commissioned by God to teach all 
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truth, and, therefore, infallible, do not consider it part of their duty 
to blaspheme the name of God whenever His mysteries transcend 
their intelligence, or to renounce their religion because its doctrines 
present some difficulties and require the exercise of faith. We can- 
not fathom the secret ways of God’s Providence, but we know 
enough to prevent them being a stumbling-block to us. There are 
certain considerations, which, although not explaining God’s ways 
fully to us, will show us that there may be absolute equality in the 
result although the present conditions of different men may be un- 
equal ; and that, at least, we cannot conclude from what we see, that 
there is any real inequality in God’s spiritual dealings with men. 

1. We must remember that the principal factors in the problem 
are quite concealed from us, and that what is visible to us is very 
likely to mislead our judgments. The inner state of souls and their 
relations to God are an unknown land to us. Grace and sin are in- 
terior in their operations, and their external indications are very im- 
perfect. A man may have the highest opportunities, he may present 
a good exterior appearance, and may yet be the enemy of God and in 
danger of perdition. On the other hand, a man may be quite with- 
out opportunities, may be an open sinner, yet we cannot say that he 
is in imminent danger of losing his soul. The degree of his guilt 
depends on many things which we can never estimate. We cannot 
know how far he is excused from deliberate malice by untoward cir- 
cumstances, by inherited perversity, by ignorance, by weakness; or 
how far his guilt is compensated by some act of past virtue, or some 
noble trait still dormant in his character. We do not know but what 
he is on the point of growing into another St. Paul or St. Augustine. 
Still less do we know how far God takes the contending elements 
into account, what allowances He makes, or what overwhelming 
graces He may have in store for such a man. He may be of those 
whom the Master does not call from the market-place into His vine- 
yard till the eleventh hour, and who will receive the same as those 
who have toiled through the heat of the day. 

Especially we cannot read the secrets of the death-bed. The dying 
man has already ceased to live to the world, he is insensible to all 
around, all communication with him is forever at an end; but often 
the consciousness may be still alive, and the final, decisive struggle 
be raging within that senseless form. Perhaps even then the tide of 
life’s battle may be turned. He who has been last may then become 
first, and he who has been first become last. God may unveil Him- 
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self to the eyes now closed to earth; He may speak secrets of love 
which the silenced voice can never reveal to us, but which will move 
and change the still active soul, and gain it to contrition, and love, 
and salvation. Until we discover these secrets we can never say 
that God has given to one man less opportunities of salvation than 
to another. 

2. Even though we could verify the fact that one man has re- 
ceived notably less of external graces and opportunities than others, 
yet this would not prove that his chances of salvation are in any way 
inferior. As every state of life has its own enjoyments and advan- 
tages, so each degree of spiritual endowment has its own securities 
as well as its dangers. Both of these must be taken into full account 
before we conclude that the weil-endowed man is in a better position 
than he who has been less favored. The man of cultivation and 
leisure who has found his way to the light through much reading, 
intricate investigations, and deep anxiety, may be tempted to ask, 
“If it has required so much to convert me, how is it with those who 
have not my attainments, who have neither time to study nor books 
to read, who cannot even follow out a line of thought? How can 
they arrive at such transcendent truths and at such full certainty?” 
But, for the very reason that all this is beyond the power of the 
simpler and busier man, God accords the same privileges to his hum- 
bler efforts. He has demanded long and anxious effort from the 
one as the price of truth, because he could afford to pay that price; 
but He will not allow His spiritual gifts to be dependent on the mere 
casual possession of natural advantages. The gift of faith to the 
learned man has been determined, not really by his intellectual 
efforts, but by his humility and his pious desires. In those qualities 
the unlearned man may be his equal ; there may be less science in his 
faith, but it is not on that account less meritorious or less effective. 

In like manner devotion, love of God, practical virtues, may be 
helped greatly by theological knowledge, access to spiritual guides, 
works in other languages, pilgrimages, and other aids. The ma- 
jority of devout Christians are cut off from all these; yet they do not 
necessarily suffer from the want of them. They have Jesus in the 
Most Holy Sacrament, and He is greater than all His gifts. He 
speaks more willingly to humble, simple souls; their destitution of 
external aids make them more reliant on Him, and He chooses 
them, in preference to others, as the depositaries of His richer 
graces. Fervor and spiritual insight depend chiefly on internal dis- 
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positions and prayer ; a greater scientific knowledge tends to dry up 
the tenderness of devotion ; abundant aids may turn out to be a hin- 
drance and may dim the inner vision of God, and those who can dis- 
course most learnedly may be in comparative darkness. 

3. The greater favors that some receive are counterbalanced by 
the greater difficulties in working out their salvation, and their 
greater responsibilities. It is more difficult to correspond to a greater 
grace than to a smaller. Satan makes more prolonged and vigorous 
assaults on those who have been more distinguished by God. In 
their case a small matter becomes more serious, and a thing might 
be a mortal sin in them which would be no more than venial in 
others. If any have received little there will be little required of 
them; if they are less favored it will take less to save their souls, 
while, on the other hand, it is written: “Unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him much shall be required: and to whom they have com- 
mitted much, of him they will demand the more’ (Luke xii, 48). 

Doubtless many fail for the very reason that they have received 
so much from God. Many are thoroughly bad, being Catholics, and 
incur the fulness of God’s wrath, who would have made a very 
decent show as heretics or pagans; and it may be that many will be 
saved for the very smallness of their graces, and because their diso- 
bedience is excused by their knowing only imperfectly the will of 
their Lord. And again, additional graces from God, while increas- 
ing the difficulties of the struggle, increase also the penalties of 
failure. The punishments of the lost vary exactly with the degree 
of their unfaithfulness; and he who has sinned with abundant 
knowledge and grace is far worse off than one who has been both 
ignorant and weak. For these reasons the saints have shrunk from 
receiving the greater graces of God, such as priestly consecration 
and favors like miracles and ecstasies; they felt that the responsi- 
bility and such privileges exceeded their dignity. 

Judas was overwhelmed with benefits from God. He was called 
to be an Apostle, he had the power of miracles, he saw Jesus Christ 
face to face, and went through the wonderful training of those three 
years ; yet he destroyed his own life. The thief on the Cross knew 
nothing of Jesus till the very moment before death, saw no miracles, 
heard only a few rare words; the deeds of his earlier life were prob- 
ably far worse than the petty dishonesties of Judas, yet he is one of 
the blessed, canonized by the words of Our Lord Himself. If we did 
not know the last stages in the history of these two men, we should 
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certainly have supposed that the inequality of their two lots was in 
favor of Judas. The day of judgment will correct many like mis- 
takes, and manifest many other instances where the last has become 
first and the first last. 

4. Among the cases of varying spiritual endowments there are 
very numerous instances of extreme destitution. In some men there 
seems to be absolutely no conception of supernatural truths, and a 
sheer incapacity to grasp that class of ideas; there seem to be no 
opportunities afforded for knowing better or doing better; there 
seem to be none of those impulses of divine grace which awaken 
remorse or hesitation, or the consciousness of the void where God 
is not. Even when death approaches, the time when all things take 
a new aspect, when prejudice and obstinacy break down, when the 
heart is softened and turns spontaneously to God, even then, in many 
cases, there is no evidence of the smallest glimmering of 2 religious 
sense, and men go on, unheeding as the brute beasts, into the presence 
of their Judge. In particular cases charity may incline us to indulge 
hopes of their salvation, but in general we are certain that many of 
such must be lost forever. Still we cannot presume to say that they 
have been treated less generously by God than others. The cause of 
their spiritual destitution is to be sought in previous deliberate acts 
of theirown. The power and obstinacy of the human will are great: 
they can contend with the Almighty Himself. There is such a thing 
as resisting the Holy Ghost and stemming the flow of His graces; it 
is a common sin, and may even become a national sin as with the 
Jews; according to St. Stephen’s words: “You stiff-necked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears. You always resist the Holy Ghost: 
as your fathers did, so do you also. Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted? And they have slain them who foretold of 
the coming of the Just One; of whom you have been now the be- 
trayers and murderers” (Acts vii, 51, 52). Such a state of spiritual 
destitution is not due to the ordinance of God, but to the perversity 
of those who have stifled graces at the first, and so have stopped all 
further progress. If they are condemned it will be, not because of 
graces withheld from them by God, but because of the graces which 
they have reecived and neglected. A greater prodigality of grace 
would only have increased their responsibility and their guilt, and 
caused them to receive a greater condemnation. 

5. There are yet others to whom the Gospel has never been 
preached, who have never received the great sacrament of regenera- 
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tion, who are cut off from all external opportunities of salvation, 
living in the savagery of uncivilized lands, or the worse savagery of 
our great cities. Their temporal and their spiritual lot are equally 
miserable, and neither offers any compensation for the deficiencies 
of the other. What shall we say as to such? They are certainly 
outside the ordinary dispensation of Providence, yet there are the 
unexplored and undescribed realms of His uncovenanted mercies 
open to them. It is certain that their future lot cannot be the lowest 
and worst of all; it certainly will be better, at its worst, than that of 
a vast multitude of Christians. Such persons cannot rise to the same 
height as the Christian can, but also they cannot fall so low or incur 
such punishment. They simply cannot commit the sins that amore 
favored person can. Many duties which bind under grave sin have 
not been laid upon them; they cannot desecrate the Sacraments, they 
cannot sin against the light and resist the Holy Ghost as we con- 
tinually do. If Sodom and Gomorrha will find it more tolerable at 
the day of judgment than many who saw Jesus Christ and heard 
His words, so will those others at the last day find more tender con- 
sideration and large allowance than those who during life were so 
much more blessed by God. Many a Christian who has been treated 
with abundant generosity will vainly wish that he could exchange 
with those who seemed so little favored on earth. 

How God will actually deal in the future life with these destitute 
ones we cannot know. It is His secret. But we know many general 
truths about His Providence which are a sufficient answer to the 
questions of our curiosity. “God made the little and the great, and 
eH has equally care of all” Wisd. vi, 8). Redemption is as wide 
as creation. Our Lord wishes all to be saved, and died on the Cross 
for all without exception. God has revealed Himself to us as spe- 
cially loving sinners for their very sinfulness. His patience is in- 
finite. His pity for human weakness, His love for each individual 
soul, He makes far more generous allowance than we know of. It 
is certain also that God’s justice could not allow any to suffer in the 
next world except for his own deliberate fault; and that none is 
finally rejected by Him unless he has consciously made his choice 
and obstinately rejected God. 

6. The result is that we have no reason to be troubled about the 
inequalities of God’s dealings with us and others, as if we were sure 
of salvation and they of perdition. God’s power is not fettered, nor 
are the operations of His wisdom and goodness limited to what we 
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can see. He is able to redress the balance of equality, and make 
compensation in ways and times of His own choosing. Let us rather 
look at home and not be too confident about ourselves. We, perhaps, 
are in greater peril than those whom we pity, and need to take a little 
more care about our own souls. We must not suppose that we shall 
be saved through a mere accident of birth; and with many, the fact 
that they belong to the true Church of Christ is nothing more than 
that. They have never sought to imbibe the true spirit of their 
Religion: they do not value the gift of Faith, so that there is little 
or no merit in it; they do not use their sublime knowledge and high 
graces as others do who are on a much lower level of religion. 
Among Mohammedans, Jews, and members of fanatical half-Chris- 
tian bodies, how many there are who put to shame by their enthusi- 
asm, generosity, steadfastness, and consistency, the numerous half- 
hearted, time-serving, timid, cowardly Catholics. It would be 
incredible unless we saw it, that members of the oldest Christian 
Church, fortified by the Holy Ghost and the Body of Christ, pos- 
sessing the full revelation of God, and looking for eternal life, should 
be so indifferent, so negligent, so wicked, as many are; but it is ex- 
plained by the maxim, “The corruption of the best becomes the 
worst.” When we see how many there are of this sort, and how 
whole nations have fallen from their high estate and proved un- 
worthy of the great trust committed to them by God, we may learn 
that special privileges are counter-balanced by special perils, and that 
those do not always come out best in the end whom God has honored 
with the most abundant graces. The greatest difficulty is not so 
much about the salvation of the less privileged, as of the most highly 
favored. Many are exercised about reconciling with God’s mercy 
the probable loss of so many souls outside the limits of the one true 
Church; the great problem rather is, how we can reconcile the sal- 
vation of certain great classes of Catholics with the rigor of God’s 
unapproachable holiness. 
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THE EQUALITY OF ALL MEN 


“The rich and the poor have met together: the Lord is the maker of them 
both.”—Prov. xxii, 2. 


I. The doctrine of the equality of all men is one of the great 
revelations, social as well as religious, of Christianity. Before 
our Lord’s time it was unknown. The Jews, indeed, had the germ 
of the idea: they recognized the ‘equality of all the children of 
Abraham, though their position and functions might be different; 
but they limited equality to their own nation, and held the Gentiles 
in horror. The other races of antiquity would have rejected as 
unsocial, unpatriotic, unnatural, the idea that the outer barbarians, 
that their own slaves, that men of other cities were their equals. 
The effects of their views were seen in their cruel wars, the 
wholesale slaughter of the conquered, or their reduction to a 
state of slavery; also, in the barbarous treatment of their slaves, 
and in the sacrifice of human lives for mere pastime in the 
gladiatorial shows. The new religion, Universal or Catholic, was 
to weld the numerous races and societies of the world into a 
great unity, to elevate them all, to bind them together by charity; 
and the idea which was the root of this vast transformation was 
that of brotherhood. Hence, the equality of all mankind. There 
was to be neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither 
male or female, among those who had put on Christ. (Gal. iii, 
27, 28.) Our Lord and His Church proclaimed this new charter 
of human dignity. They established it, not by violent revolution 
with injustice and bloodshed, not even by legislation, which so 
easily becomes a dead letter, but by the example of self-abasement 
and of charity to all men, by planting in men’s hearts certain ideas, 
which germinated, grew and entered into their lives, and became 
incorporated in the Christian character. 

We hear a great deal in our days about the equality of all men; 
it is getting to be recognized in some sense or another as a first 
principle; yet, it is contrary to the spontaneous impulses of corrupt 
human nature. From the days of our Lord there has been a con- 
tinual struggle to establish and maintain it practically and thor- 
oughly. It is forever being covertly attacked in one or other of 
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its applications. Many profess it and fail to practise it. Many 
others insist upon equality merely because they suffer under exist- 
ing inequality, and they are glad to forget it as soon as they have 
a chance of lording it over others. Those who uphold it on prin- 
ciple and consistently are very few. The fact that it is an important 
element of the Christian system is sufficient indication that, how- 
ever the world may admire it in theory, it will hardly put it into 
practise effectually. A principle which belongs to Christianity 
becomes unreal when cut off from its source. If equality among 
men is to be real and permanent, it is necessary that it should be 
grounded on Christian ideas. 

What were these ideas on which Christian equality was based? 
(1) On creation. God “hath made of one all mankind to dwell upon 
the face of the earth” (Acts xvii, 26). We are made by the hand 
of God, but are drawn from the slime of the earth; all are equal 
in dignity and in lowliness. Go far enough back and all are 
brothers; no one can despise another on the score of origin. (2) 
On the value of the soul. The soul is the chief constituent of the 
man, his noblest part, and is of infinite value in the sight of God. 
It is His direct creation. The body is a lower element; it is a 
temporary dwelling-place; it must be cast off, must decay, and be 
reformed before it is fit to be permanently united to the soul. (3) 
All rank and wealth and cultivation are temporary possessions, 
extrinsic to the man himself. They mark men for certain present 
purposes. Heavy responsibilities are attached to them. But they 
add nothing to the real value and dignity of the man himself, and 
are in themselves no title to respect. A king, or a millionaire, or 
a man of genius may be the most contemptible of beings before 
God and man, but the poorest peasant may become one of the 
princes in the house of God. (4) All men have been redeemed at 
an infinite cost. Jesus Christ died not for a nation, or a class, 
but for all; and He would endure death again, were it necessary, 
for the salvation of one single soul. (5) In the next life 
there will be no differences, except such as arise from greater 
or less fidelity in the service of God. (6) With God there 
is no respect for the person of the great. All positions are equally 
honorable before Him. The only dignity He recognizes is that 
of virtue. His servants alone are exceedingly honorable, they are 
a royal race, a kingly priesthood. On this basis of religious 
equality all other kinds are founded. Social, political and legal 
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equality are all related to religion as their original source. The 
Christian ideal is that every man should have equal liberty, equal 
rights, equal opportunities in life, equal consideration, charity and 
respect; and all this, not because he is of such a race, or of noble 
birth, or of great wealth, not even because he is a man, but because 
he is a son of God, made in His image, and numbered among the 
brethren and heirs of Jesus Christ. Filled with this idea, each man 
respects himself as the equal of all others. He respects all others as 
his equals ; everyone demands as his right, and accords to others, the 
same honor and the same charity. These aspirations passed grad- 
ually into civil life and formed one of the chief sources of that per- 
sonal dignity and freedom which distinguish the Christian from all 
other civilizations. 

II. The question of social and legal equality is not considered 
generally to have much to do with religion; it is thought that, 
when once mankind have awakened to the sense of their rights in 
this matter, they are perfectly capable of securing them by their 
own political efforts. This might do very well if it were sufficient 
that each man should vindicate his own individual rights and if 
each were strong enough to do so; but large numbers, the majority 
even, are weak, and cannot fight their own battles. It is more 
important, therefore, in establishing a system of equality, that men 
should be prompt to recognize the rights of others than to estab- 
lish their own. This is where the natural spirit of men is opposed 
to equality; this is where the influence of the Christian spirit is 
required. The pride and the selfishness that are in every man are 
more inveterate in the unreligious man, and will never brook the 
admission that he is no more than the equal of all other men. The 
tendency to self-aggrandizement depends for its satisfaction, more 
in depressing and domineering over others than on exceptional 
personal merit, and so it is in opposition to the doctrine of univer- 
sal equality. However low a man may be, he must make himself 
out to be better than some one else. The convict even will take 
pride in being a second-class man, or a first-class man. Everyone 
grasps at that which raises him above others; if he has any tem- 
porary superiority he tries to make it permanent; from official he 
would make it personal; from personal, hereditary. These natural 
tendencies are fatal to a systematic equality; no legislation, no 
mental cultivation, no public opinion will exorcise them. The 
religion of Jesus Christ, complete in its doctrines and spiritual 
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aids,—the Catholic Church, in fact—is the only force on earth 
which is able to cope with pride and selfishness, and to enforce 
that respect for weakness which is essential if all are to enjoy 
full equality. 

This position will be strengthened by observing the arbitrary 
limitations to equality in countries which boast loudly of possess- 
ing it, but which have not grounded it on true Christian principles. 
In this great model Republic of the world, this classic land of 
equality, where every man is valued for his own manly qualities 
without regard to his ancestry or the ornaments he wears on the 
outside of his coat, slavery lingered long after it had ceased in 
every other country of equal civilization. England boasts justly of 
asserting during centuries the independence of individual citizens, 
and of being the fount and model of constitutional liberties in most 
other countries, and of making free by mere contact with her soil 
every slave who lands upon it. Yet England is hardly purged, 
as yet, from the stain of slavery. She was the principal offender 
in establishing the African slave-trade three centuries ago; she 
sold her own subjects into slavery, by way of protesting against 
that Church which had abolished slavery in the early Middle Ages, 
and many are still living who were slaves under English law. 

Even in these democratic days of equality the scales of public 
justice too often incline in favor of the strong. The crimes most 
severely punished are those against property, 1. e., roughly speak- 
ing, the offences of the weak against the privileged classes. Stern 
vengeance awaits the hungry child who steals a turnip from a field. 
But there are other classes of crime which go almost entirely un- 
punished ; crimes of heartless brutality on the one side, of irrepar- 
able cruel wrong on the other; crimes of the strong against the 
innocence of youth and the weakness of sex and social position; 
crimes more lasting in effect, and more destructive to society, than 
any dishonesty or, perhaps, even homicide. What of the law, the 
guardian of social order, the avenger of all wrongs? The law 
escapes the difficult function of recognizing rights in the weak, 
by declaring that these wrongs are not crimes; they only amount to 
vice; and vice is a sacred thing. Vice is a department of personal 
liberties, and as such must be treated with that tenderness, for- 
bearance and respect, which formerly belonged to virtue. Legis- 
lators can hardly be moved to pass laws against the crimes that 
go by the name of vice; but if they do, magistrates will not 
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commit under these laws, juries will not convict, judges will not 
sentence. And wisely so, in their own generation; for all of them 
belong to the class of the strong, and many to the class of offend- 
ers; they are ready enough to keep down to the level of general 
equality those who might domineer over them; but they will never 
concede equal legal rights to the weaker classes to enable them to 
protect their honor and their happiness against the tyranny of 
the strong. 

III. Christianity, as embodied in the Catholic Church, is not 
only the source but is the only consistent upholder of the equality 
of all men. The Church has ever been the champion of the rights 
of the weak. She attacked slavery at a time when it was deeply 
rooted in the customs and social organization of every nation. 
Not only did she emancipate the slaves, but she showed that 
she recognized in them the fulness of a human dignity by admitting 
them to Holy Orders, and making them spiritual superiors of their 
former masters. Bishops and Popes forced from tyrannical kings 
the charters of their people’s liberties, destroyed the oriental notion 
that the rulers are the masters and owners of their subjects. The 
Church restored to women that position of dignity which pagan- 
ism and Mohammedanism refused to them, and which modern 
irreligion is doing its best to destroy. She has assigned to them, 
too, a most prominent share in the work of sanctifying and saving 
souls; tasks which give place to all their special gifts and energies, 
and which do not unsex them by thrusting them into the rougher 
sphere of work which belongs to man. Infancy, helpless and inno- 
cent, has always suffered terribly under the hands of ancient 
and modern paganism. The legislation of the Church and the 
solemn ceremonies of Baptism have protected the weakness of 
infancy and surrounded it with a halo of sanctity. But where 
Christianity declines, there revives again the reckless destruction 
of infant life, which was the disgrace of ancient Greece and modern 
China. The poor, the aged, the crippled, the leper, the lunatic 
owe it to Catholic charity that their natural rights and dignity 
have been recognized; merely as men they would never have ob- 
tained that recognition from the world, but the Church demanded 
it for them as the suffering members of Jesus Christ. 

Throughout the Catholic system her equal consideration for every 
man as a man is everywhere apparent. A prince and a day-laborer 
will enter the confessional one after the other, and kneel side by side 
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at the communion-rails. Any man, if only he have talent and 
integrity, may reach the supreme dignities of the Church. Popes 
have been taken from the plow; monarchs have knelt in sup- 
plication before the shrine of a canonized beggarman. The great 
and noble lay aside their rank for the service of the Church. 
An ambassador or a general will take the place of a boy in serv- 
ing Mass. On-Maundy Thursday, princes of the Church or the 
State wash the feet of twelve poor men, and serve them at table. 
Confraternities exist in Italy for laying out and burying the dead 
poor. The members are of every condition of life. They come 
to their duties masked in a habit and cowl; no one knows them, 
and it often happens that a wealthy noble and a petty trades- 
man are engaged side by side in the same humble offices of 
charity. The courtesy of every man to every other is specially 
noticeable in a Catholic country; and in a land where faith is 
shrinking before infidelity, there also die out kindliness and good 
manners. Courtesy grows from the sense of equality and mutual 
respect; inequality begets condescension or cringing, and when 
this is replaced by an equality which is not grounded on Chris- 
tian principle it results in a worse familiarity which is met by a 
proud reserve. Inequality dishonors, as equality honors, all who 
are concerned with it. A Negro Wesleyan minister has pointed 
out that only in the Catholic and the Mohammedan religions 
can the colored man aspire to equality with other races. He men- 
tions a Negro professor in a Spanish university and the Negro 
saints honored in the Calendar. He notes, also, how Catholic 
conquerors of inferior races have admitted them to social equality, 
and contrasts them with the latest conquerors of India, who extend 
to the natives an abundant philanthropy, but never the equality 
of brotherhood in Christ. 

The Christian doctrine of equality has had to struggle long and 
hard to gain acceptance; at times it was almost crushed out of 
existence under the weight of the pride and arrogance, the privileges 
and empty dignities that accumulated round certain corrupt mon- 
archies up to the time of the French Revolution. But the ideals of 
Christianity had entered deeper into the souls of men, and even those 
who rejected the authority of the Church claimed their share in 
the birthright she had brought them. Up to the present day the 
passion for equality has been spreading and growing in force 
throughout the world. A great and true idea can not die. It 
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may be corrupted and misinterpreted and discredited. Its 
energy may break forth in destruction under violent suppression, 
but, sooner or later, it must prevail. Either with or without its 
Christian basis and safeguards universal equality will obtain re- 
cognition. The only question is, what form it will take and how 
its force will be directed. 

IV. There are two methods of asserting equality, or, rather, two 
forms of equality. The one is grounded on conceit of oneself 
and jealousy of others. It is contentious, self-assertive, insolent, 
rebellious against authority. This is unchristian equality; its 
formula is: “I am as good as you.” As it is not founded on the 
broad basis of Christian charity, it is partial, does not extend to 
all, and amounts only to a new system of inequality. Many per- 
sons look with grave apprehension on the spread of ideas of 
equality among inferior races or classes, for they can conceive 
of no other form of it than what has just been described. They 
have lived in a state of unchristian inequality, holding aloof from 
their inferior brethren, despising or even hating them, sharing 
with them none of the gifts they have received from God. They 
resent the approach of an equality which will no longer render 
homage to the empty symbols of an extinct value, to the accidental 
circumstances of birth, or color, or wealth, or size, or fine clothes. 
What they expect is a system of equality animated by the same 
feelings of narrowness, pride and hostility which they have always 
indulged towards others. They endeavor, therefore, to stem the 
tide of human aspirations for their own security; but in doing 
this they are only preparing calamity for themselves by helping 
to infuse bitterness into the new relations between classes that 
are now Springing up. 

There is another kind of equality very different from the former; 
it is that which the Christian Church has always labored to 
establish. Its foundation is humility as to oneself, generosity and 
respect for others as representing to us the person of Jesus Christ. 
Its formula is: “You are as good as I am.” From this kind of 
equality there is nothing to be feared. It is the antidote to the 
other false. kind of equality, encouraging, not arrogance, but self- 
respect ; not insolent familiarity, but courteous deference. Shallow 
and unworthy pretension will lose the respect they once com- 
manded; but, under all circumstances, noble lives and the tender 
virtues of Christianity will receive due homage. All those who 
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show proper respect to the equality of their fellow-men will them- 
selves meet with abundant respect. 

The true Christian sense of equality, unlike the other, is a bond 
of social order, in that it helps men to recognize and bow to 
legitimate superiority. Authority is not exercised with arrogance, 
nor is subjection felt to be a burden, when the substantial equality 
of the two parties is fully recognized. The religious man knows 
that distinctions of grade and office are necessary for social order; 
he knows that all superiority is a delegation from God, and that 
in bowing to it he is not sacrificing his equality before a fellow- 
man, but paying homage to God Himself. 

It is a duty we owe to God to recognize the equality of all men 
with ourselves and to respect the Divine Image which is impressed 
upon them. Our duty to society, as well as to religion, requires 
that we should help in raising the general level of life, that we 
should freely give what we have freely received, and impart to 
others a share in our intellectual, spiritual, political and social ad- 
vantages. What could be more unlike the spirit of our Lord than 
to keep our privileges to ourselves; to keep others down instead of 
trying to elevate them, and to maintain ourselves in a position of 
superiority that is not our due. We should impress ourselves with 
the feeling that in the household of God no one is an inferior or 
contemptible, but that all are His sons, and all are equal. Our 
sentiments towards all mankind should be those of the American 
ambassador towards his fellow-citizens. Asked insolently by a 
grandee of Spain if he was of noble birth, he answered: “Yes, 
in our country all are noble, for every man is a king.” 
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INEQUALITIES BETWEEN MEN 


“Let every soul be subject to higher powers, for there is no power but 
from God, and these that are, are ordained of God. . . . Wherefore be 
subject of necessity, not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake— 
Rom. xili, 1-5. 


I. In the last discourse we considered that great doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, that all mankind are equal; a doctrine most important 
not only as an element of religion, but also as an element of social 
order. It is a truth that all would do well to accept and diffuse, 
even in their own material interests. Many fear that the reali- 
zation of this truth would lower them, while elevating others who 
are below them; but even so, they would profit more by accepting 
it with a good grace than by waiting till it is forced upon them. 
The great multitudes in the lower strata of society having caught 
a glimpse of this great truth from religion, and having been 
enabled by education to verify its truth and its expediency, will be 
denied it no longer. Everywhere we find a newborn, vigorous 
desire for the recognition of human equality and dignity. It asserts 
itself sometimes peaceably, sometimes with bitterness, sometimes 
even with violence and bloodshed. 

What is the sight that meets the eye of the young generations 
as they go forth proclaiming their equal rights with all mankind? 
Inequalities of the extremest kind between man and man prevailing 
everywhere. Society is arranged in a long series of upper and 
lower classes. Men are all either superiors or inferiors, rulers or 
ruled, now exercising some authority, now bowing before it. Some 
have privileges, power, education, riches, titles, the respect of all; 
others, the majority, have not only possessed none of these things, 
but have for ages been compelled to bow down and worship them. 
Men of different races or of different classes in the same country 
are separated by contrasts so extreme that they hardly seem to 
belong to the same species of beings. Not only are their exterior 
circumstances different, but there is no community of ideas or 
sympathy between them. In every land, through long periods of 
history, the upper have regarded the lower grades of men with 
superlative disdain, as if they were without reason or feeling, made 
to be servants and chattels, as if they were no more than brute 
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beasts. And even into better times the great gulf between classes 
has survived, cutting off communication and sympathy. The lower 
strata look upwards with jealousy, envy, hatred and ever-increas- 
ing desire to rise in revolt, to turn the scales and to seize on these 
advantages from which they have been so long excluded. 

Thousands, millions, are moved to indignation at the sight of 
the actual inequalities of fortune and of estimation. They ask 
how this state of things can be reconciled with the truth that all 
men are equal. They ask how it can be just that one man should 
be allowed to heap honor upon honor, and accumulate more wealth 
than he can possibly use. While another’s life is a continual 
struggle with starvation and death. They ask how a system can 
be tolerated, in which out of two infants absolutely alike in appear- 
ance, who have done nothing to merit different treatment, one 
should by mere fact of birth inherit lands and titles and dominion 
over others, while the other infant is destined to obscurity, servi- 
tude and toil. They read, further, the terrible history of human 
wrongs, of the universal abuse of power, of the cruelties inflicted 
by man on man, of the frivolous waste of wealth by those who 
never earned it, and of the toilsome, degraded lives of those who 
produced that wealth. 

Then there arises a burning thirst for justice and equality, 
a desire to level all things, to do away for ever with all superiority 
and inferiority. Some, in their hatred of inequality, would not even 
tolerate that which rises from superior character and virtue. As 
the Athenians banished Aristides the Just, because they could no 
longer bear the predominance of his virtue, so there are communi- 
ties at this day, civilized, as civilization goes, who treat the pure, 
benevolent, laborious, religious lives of certain of their members as 
a danger to the commonwealth and punish them for rising above 
the common sordid level. Threatenings are heard, getting deeper 
and more numerous every day, of a new revolution, not political or 
religious like those of the past, but more terrible and more thorough 
than those,—a social revolution, which shall reverse the whole estab- 
lished order of things and avenge the wrongs of centuries. 

All this, excessive and mad as it is, is right in principle, but 
it proceeds on the wrong lines and has overshot the mark. It is 
a reaction from the equally excessive and mad doctrines of human 
inequality, which prevailed so widely in spite of Christianity; a 
reaction against centuries of tyranny and absolute mastery over the 
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lives, the possession, the honor of subjects; a reaction against 
these laws which gave the lords of the soil most unjust, cruel and 
immoral powers over their tenants; against all these customs which 
ignored men’s rights and dignity, and exalted a few at the expense 
of the many. There is reaction, too, against the wrongs of the 
present day; wrongs inflicted, not so much by the ambition or 
lust of the few as formerly, but by society generally, by economical 
conditions and the general pressure of greed and competition. Con- 
sequently there has arisen an excessive and unreasonable hatred 
of all inequalities, which is undermining the foundations of all 
authority and social order. In all this we see an example of how 
sowing the wind leads to reaping the whirlwind; and of how evil 
principles lead to evil results of an opposite kind, in the excesses of 
the revolt they have provoked. Inequalities there must be, and a 
legitimate use of them involves no injury to the general rights of 
equality. But when the duties of high position are forgotten, and 
its powers are perverted to inordinate self-glorification and the 
oppression of others, the sufferers rush to the opposite extreme, and 
demand an impracticable and injurious equality. It is difficult to 
know which is more destructive of good order and the public weal, 
an unchristian system of inequality, or an unchristian system of 
equality. 

It is not only those who suffer by the irregularities of life who 
require to be reconciled to them, but even those who profit by 
them and are content will feel at times the question ringing in 
their minds, like a kind of reproach: “Why should I enjoy such 
great blessings, while my brother-man, more deserving, perhaps, 
than myself, has none of these things, and humbles himself in my 
presence?” Let us seek a general explanation of this problem of 
Divine Providence. 

II. (1) It is not a contradiction of the doctrine of universal 
equality to say that God has established inequalities. They, too, 
are universal; they are necessary; they are reconcilable with equal- 
ity. In all God’s works there is unity and yet variety. Among His 
angels there are different orders and functions, different grades of 
nearness to Him, and of perfection. In the house of God there are 
many offices; some high, some low, but all necessary for the com- 
pleteness of the whole. Mankind are no exception to the law; there 
is no dead level of monotony among them. They have to render 
to God various services under various conditions: some in sorrow 
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and some in joy; some in conflict and some in peace; some by 
learning and others in the simplicity of ignorance; some in toiling 
for the necessaries of life, others by devoting their leisure to the 
general good; some in authority and some in subjection; some in 
riches and health, others in poverty and pain. The infinite variety 
of the Divine Perfections could not be reflected in human lives, 
if there were only one type, the same in all individuals. Each 
one has to reproduce some note: one a deep, and another a high 
one, and from the whole there arises a perfect harmony. There 
must be, therefore, every variety of inequality among the servants 
of God; some must be little and some must be great; but “he hath 
equally care for all” (Wisd. vi, 8). It is for the Lord to choose 
what duty He requires from each of His laborers; it is for them 
to accept it without enquiry or complaint, and to do it with all 
their strength. “Shall the thing formed say to him that formed 
it, why hast thou made me thus? Or hath not the potter power 
over the clay of the same lump, to make one vessel unto honor and 
another unto dishonor” (Rom. ix, 20, 21). 

(2) The material creation shows the beauty that comes from 
variety and the uses of inequality. “What a tender loveliness there 
is in a broad, well-cultivated valley, spread out in the glow of the 
sunshine, diversified with hills and crops and pastures, fertilized 
by a broad bright river. Hard by is a range of mountains, bare 
granite peaks, half covered with snow, shrouded in chilly mists, 
uninhabitable, bearing no crops, supporting hardly any life. They 
seem useless, and once, as many thought, horrible as well. But 
they are absolutely necessary; they are the source of the richness 
and beauty of the valley. They stop the passing clouds, hoard 
their moisture and dispense it gradually in a thousand streams. 
The avalanche, the piled-up ruins of shattered peaks, the uncon- 
trollable torrent, these do not mean ruin and inutility; these are the 
processes by which the mountain mass is gradually disintegrated, 
converted into rich new soil, and spread by rivers over whole con- 
tinents, making good their waste and renewing their exhausted 
fertility. Again, all life on earth would cease if the pathless, un- 
harvested expanse of salt waters were dried up suddenly and re- 
placed by a cultivatable surface. Unprofitable forest lands, too, 
are found to contribute their share to men’s support by modifying 
the climate, affording shelter and regulating rainfall. Once more, 
sunshine is the very source of all life, force and splendor; dark- 
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ness is the emblem of horror, misery and death; yet worse. than 
any gloom is the dazed weariness that one feels in the unrestful 
glare of the long Arctic day of summer. The perfection of nature 
results from the inequalities of light and darkness, land and sea, 
life and death. Among mankind the wicked, who are the most 
useless, most hideous, most noxious of all created things—even 
they serve to draw out the excellencies of God’s works in the 
world; they glorify God unwittingly while revolting against Him; 
they give opportunities to men of practising many virtues, and 
to God of manifesting His patience, His holiness and His justice. 

(3) The existence and the progress of human society, men’s 
welfare and happiness, make inequalities necessary. There must 
be different offices and duties in a society, and they cannot all be 
of an equally high class. The duty of directing and the duty 
of obeying must be in different hands; there must be an executive 
and legislators, and the multitude must submit to be ruled. Other- 
wise there would be no order or unity of action. It is necessary, 
too, that there should be special capacities for different positions, 
even for the lowest; and that there should be natural inferiorities 
and incapacities. An army in which every man was qualified to 
act as general would be in a most dangerous state, unless they all 
practised a superhuman self-effacement. If every man were a 
brilliant genius the world would be absolutely unendurable. Even 
if human capacities and human desires admitted of an absolute 
equality in all things, it would be as utterly impracticable for the 
business of life as if the earth were all dry land without an ocean, 
or the year one long sunshine without night or winter. As we 
shall see later, it is a physical impossibility for all men to be rich; 
and if all were poor, vast avenues of virtue and useful work 
would be closed. 

(4) The unchangeable facts of human nature make inequali- 
ties inevitable. Climate, country, occupation, food mold the out- 
ward form and the inward dispositions of different individuals 
and different races. We have the power of changing our cir- 
cumstances and characters. No two men are absolutely alike; 
they vary and transmit their variations, and these are combined from 
different sources in all sorts of proportions. Every one’s views, de- 
sires and actions are peculiar to himself. Hence, some are strong and 
some are weak; some have a magnetic power of ruling, others 
crave for guidance; one is moderate, another rushes to excess; 
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some spend and some hoard; some must exercise their muscles, 
others must lead a life of thought. With all these sources of 
difference, men cannot be tied down to an arbitrary rule of equal- 
ity. Make them all equal, and in a month they would all be classi- 
fied afresh into higher and lower grades, and that in very much 
the same way as at present. For, on the whole, without the help 
of any cut and dry system on ruled paper, most men manage 
to fall into the position most suited to their acquired or inherited 
capabilities. It would be the grossest tyranny and the grossest 
folly to attempt to enforce a rigid system of equality on infinitely 
various beings—a system not according with the facts of human 
nature or the necessities of practical life. 

III. Human equality and human inequality are not, as they 
often seem, incompatible with each other. Each is true, each is 
necessary to society. It is only by an unnatural exaggeration of 
either that it is made to seem opposed to the other. The humbler 
classes will never envy legitimate superiority when it is borne with 
humility and used with justice; and respect paid to our dignity 
as men will never impair the deference which we owe to author- 
ity. It is only when the privileged classes grow intoxicated with 
pride and trample on the rights of their humbler equals that 
these find the weight of the inequality too heavy to be endured 
and seek to cast it off. The two principles are exaggerated till 
they became contradictory. One party refuses to degrade itself 
by recognizing the equality of its inferiors; the other party thinks 
it degradation to tolerate any kind of superiority. Hence, the 
struggles that so often rend society. Christian teaching alone can 
reconcile the two things, pointing out the true nature of each and 
its limitations, showing men how they can be free and yet sub- 
missive, unequal and yet equal. Under the influence of religion 
it is easy to endure the necessary inequalities of society. The 
Christian knows that God, the Master of all, has so arranged 
things that he is content. He has a work to do for God and his 
own soul, and he can do it only under the conditions that God 
has imposed. He sees no dishonor in any service, in any condition 
of life, that God appoints for him. He knows, too, that God has 
arranged his duties according to his capacities, and all things 
for his best advantage; and that his condition of life is the one in 
which he can gain most happiness, and most surely save his soul. 
While he makes all due efforts for his temporal advancement, 
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he feels that, while he strives, it is God who gives the increase, 
and he is contented with any result, even though he be less suc- 
cessful than others. 

It helps us also to endure inferiority of position, if we remem- 
ber that God will reward us, not according to the position we 
have held in this world, but according to the fidelity with which we 
have done our work, whatever it may be. It is not the importance 
and prominence of the work we have done for God and men that 
will be the measure of our reward, but it will the supernatural 
quality of our lives, our humility, resignation to God’s will and 
love for Him. There is scope for these virtues in the life of the 
street-sweeper as well as in the life of the millionaire. 

Contradictory though it may seem, contentment with inequalities 
of fortune, position, etc., is rendered easier by the sentiment of 
one’s own natural and spiritual dignity, and of one’s equality with 
those who are more favored. One does not grudge a temporary 
privilege to another, knowing that it is assigned him for a sufficient 
purpose, and that a substantial equality underlies the superficial 
inequality. 

Our duties, then, are these: (1) To recognize and reverence the 
authority of all who are set over us by God, and to see in them, 
not the persons of men, but the representatives of God. Naturally 
they may be our equals, but by office they are our superiors, exer- 
cizing by delegation the divine authority. (2) We should be 
contented with our own state of life, with all its inferiorities and 
privations; never allowing ourselves to feel ashamed of it, but 
esteeming it as honorable because it is an office in God’s household. 
(3) We should remember that the only true dignity and superiority 
to others consists in our quality of sons of God and members of 
His Church. The world does not admit the Christian theory of 
things, but it often does homage to this theory of a man’s real 
worth. How often do we see that the world despises or hates 
those who hold the highest positions and the greatest wealth; and, 
that on the other hand, it recognizes the dignity and honors the 
work of those whose only title of honor is that they have been 
upright as men and faithful as Christians! 
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V. THE INTERIOR OF A CHURCH 
BY THE REV. J. REILLY 


“Now, therefore, you are no more strangers and foreigners, but you are 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and the domestics of God: 

“Built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone: 

“In whom all the building, being framed together, groweth up into an 
holy temple in the Lord, 

“In whom you also are built together into an habitation of God in the 
Spirit."—Eph. ii, 19-22. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The symbolism of church edifices suggested by 
St. Paul. It is in accord with Catholic tradition. The method of the 
Incarnation; the method of the Sacramental system. 

I. A church is a gospel written in stone. St. Nilus quoted to show 
the antiquity of the symbolism of church architecture. 

II. The threefold division of a church: the porch, the nave, the 
sanctuary. 

III, The east window; other windows; their symbolism; their “dim 
religious light”; schools of art and ,piety. The Way of the Cross. The 
consecration crosses. 

IV. Symbols of the Trinity; the Crucifixion. 

Conclusion—The church edifice represents the invisible Church of 
Christ, of which the auditors form a part. Be faithful to it. 


These words of St. Paul, my dear brethren, indicate that from 
the earliest days of Christianity a basis of resemblance was recog- 
nized between the great spiritual edifice, which is the Church of 
Jesus Christ, and the material temple in which its sacred rites are 
performed in worship of the Most High. And the history of 
Catholic architecture shows that succeeding generations have not 
been slow in elaborating the hint contained in these words of the 
apostle of the Gentiles. St. Paul illustrated a great spiritual truth 
by a comparison drawn from a material building; the Catholic 
Church has gone further by erecting its buildings so that they shall 
symbolize and inculcate religious truths. 

In so doing the Church has acted in accordance with one of the 
deepest and surest of her divine instincts. One of the most dis- 
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tinctive notes of the Catholic Church is the wisdom with which she 
uses the material things of this world for spiritual ends. She 
learned the lesson from the Divine Founder Himself. It is the 
method of the Incarnation. “God, invisible among his own, be- 
came visible amongst us.” He took upon Himself a human body 
in order to accommodate Himself to our weak minds. He offered 
Himself to eye, and ear, and imagination, so that we might learn to 
know and love Him. Men had found it hard to keep their minds or 
their affections steady while paying worship to God as a First 
Cause or a Pure Spirit; now they could turn their adoring gaze on 
the benign face of Jesus Christ, God incarnate. His voice, in 
conscience or in His revelation to patriarch or prophet, seemed faint 
and distant; now He let it be heard clear and distinct through 
human lips which were His own. And in His time on earth, when 
He was showering His invisible graces on those who sought them, 
He was wont to use some external word or sign to mark the event. 

The same method is manifest in the whole sacramental system 
which He instituted as the means of graces for the members of 
His Church. He could and does unite Himself with His elect in 
a purely spiritual manner ; but He chose to institute the great Sacra- 
ment, in which He comes to us, under visible and tangible species of 
bread and wine. He could and does remit sins without words 
spoken or external actions performed; but He ordained a system 
of forgiveness through sacred rites with cleansing waters, and 
healing oils, and priestly words of absolution. By the dispensation 
of God material things have been made the instruments and signs 
of invisible grace. He knows our nature, for He made us. So He 
accommodates His greatness to our littleness, and deals with us in 
accordance with our weak faculties. 

The Church, following the example of her Divine Founder, has 
made the visible things of the world speak of the power and love 
of the invisible God who made them. The sacred text of Scriptures 
has been often interpreted by the mystical writer in a spiritual 
sense, as it is called. That is to say, they draw from common facts 
and sayings some allegory or interpretation which bears upon the 
inner life of the soul and its relations with God. And so we might 
say that the Church has found a spiritual sense in the great primary 
book of God’s revelation of Himself, the universe which He has 
made. Light and fire, water and air, tone and line and color, bread 
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and wine and salt and wax, green palm and brilliant flowers she 
has made to speak in His name. 

And nowhere does the Spouse of Christ make a more elaborate 
effort to use the visible things of the earth to spell the glories of 
God than in the edifices which she raises for His worship. In the 
very construction of a church everything is planned to lead the 
soul to devotion and to suggest the idea of the sacred mysteries of 
our holy faith. A church is a gospel written in stone—a message of 
religion not in written or spoken words, but in colored glass and 
painted walls and chiseled stone. And this symbolic meaning 
which we can find in the various parts of a church is not merely 
accidental, nor something read into the facts by pious ingenuity. 
The symbolism of church edifices has been recognized from early 
ages, and has been elaborated with deliberation by artists and 
mystics. Even in the fifth century we find St. Nilus writing to one 
who asked his opinion on this matter: “You have asked me,” he 
says, “to give you the reasons for some of the symbols of our 
churches. I answer that the holy-water fonts represent purification 
of soul; the pillars indicate the doctrines of the Church; the apse, 
which receives light from the Orient, marks the honor rendered to 
the holy, consubstantial and adorable Trinity; the stones represent 
the union of souls, firmly set and lifting themselves ever towards 
heaven; the stalls, and steps, and seats indicate the diversity of 
souls in which reside the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and recall those 
which surrounded the Apostles when in the first days of the Church 
the tongues of fire rested on their brows; the bishop’s throne in the 
middle of the chancel recalls the throne of the Supreme Pontiff, our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But let us see for ourselves the religious uses or meanings to 
which the Spouse of Christ has dedicated the different portions of 
her sacred edifices. On entering the door of a church, we find first 
of all a porch or vestibule separated from the body of the edifice by 
some sort of wall. In early days, those who were not initiated in the 
Christian mysteries by the Sacrament of Baptism, and sinners under 
the canonical penance, were not allowed to go beyond this vestibule 
while divine service was going on. It corresponds to the porch in 
the Jewish temple, into which Gentiles might be admitted. Even 
in our own days this porch is considered liturgically as being outside 
the church proper. But entering in, for we are of the household 
of the faith, we find ourselves in the main body of the church, called 
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the nave, from the Latin word navis, which means a ship. The 
name may have been applied on account of its elongated shape, or 
it may have had from the beginning a symbolic use, since, according 
to the Fathers, the church is a bark which traverses the stormy 
seas of this world with Christ as its captain, St. Peter as its pilot, 
and the faithful as happy passengers bound for the port of salvation. 
At the forward end, which is always the east end in our ancient 
cathedrals, is a portion railed off, corresponding to the Holy of 
Holies in the Temple of Jerusalem. But of this sanctuary and what 
it contains we shall speak hereafter; for it merits special treatment. 

One of the first things that impresses us as we enter into the 
interior of one of our splendid churches is the glorious eastern 
window behind the high altar, through which the rising sun throws 
its splendors over the exalted beauties of the house of God. It is 
a figure of Christ, who is called the Orient, the sun of justice, the 
splendor of light eternal. And letting our gaze wander about the 
walls we see windows after windows through which the light comes 
softened and beautified by the radiance which it gathers from the 
glowing figures of prophet and evangelist, doctor and martyr, con- 
fessor and virgin, or the gleaming figure of the Christ. It is 
through Him and through them that God enlightens His Church. 
As the poet says: 


“Through such souls alone 
God, stooping, shows sufficient of His light, 
For us in the dark to rise by.” 


But colored windows have not merely a symbolic purpose. They 
light the church, but in such a way as to produce that “dim religious 
light,” that mystic gloom, half light, half darkness, which excludes 
the garishness of day and leaves our minds free to enter into con- 
templation of things eternal. A Catholic church is a house of prayer, 
If we examine the windows, directly we find a representation of 
some holy person of old or a score from the life of our Lord to 
inspire us to devotion ; and even when they are not the object of our 
attention, they are producing those subdued tones which calm our 
restless spirit and soothe our souls to serene and hopeful prayer, 
like a rich organ gently played. 

More than that, these windows, with the statues and pictures 
about the church, have been for ages a school of art and religion in 
which the most unlettered could study with profit. The Church is 
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the greatest teacher in all the ages. Methods of instruction, which 
art to-day being “discovered,” have been in use with her from time 
immemorial. She has used the object lesson, and the method of 
teaching by plays and games, by song and story, by pilgrimage and 
pageantry. But, second only after preaching, her favorite method 
in past ages seems to have been to instruct men in the truths of 
religion by means of painting and sculpture. Reading takes to-day 
a place more prominent perhaps than even preaching; but in an age 
when few could read, the Church employed the most efficacious 
means of religious instruction. In doing so she rendered a service 
not only to the illiterate members of the flock, but to every man who 
is capable of artistic feeling. She has patronized art with a lavish 
hand, and she has offered in her churches, for the poor as well as 
the wealthy, the richest art treasures in the world. The churches 
have been the art galleries of the common people. 

But it is primarily as aids to piety that these sacred representa~ 
tion have been placed in our churches. And amongst such aids to 
piety the one most commonly found is the Way of the Cross. The 
fourteen statues depict the sad journey of the Redeemer of the world 
from Pilate’s hall to the hill of Calvary. They are ever before 
the eyes of the faithful to arouse the emotions of pity and sorrow as 
they contemplate the sufferings which Christ endured for their 
sins. 

These are found in almost every church, but it is only in con- 
secrated edifices that we see on the walls twelve crosses with 
brackets in which candles are kept burning on each anniversary of 
the day of consecration. These represent the twelve Apostles of 
the Lord, the foundation stones of the Church, and the candles 
typify the faith which they handed down to us. In some churches 
the figures of an Apostle is painted on the wall above each cross with 
the section of the Apostle’s Creed which is attributed to him. 

Other and deeper truths are often found symbolized throughout 
the whole edifice. Over and over again we find the mystical number 
three, which indicates the Most Blessed Trinity, in the formation of 
the windows, in the number of doors, and especially in the favorite 
triple division of the nave. And, as we might expect in edifices 
raised for the worship of Christ, everything points to Him. The 
pictures speak of Him and His chosen friends. The line of the 
columns lead the willing eye towards Him on the altar. Nay, 
in Gothic churches, even the shape of the building is in the form of a 
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cross, with the apse for head-piece, the transcripts for arms, the 
nave for the longer section. This idea was so strong with the pious 
cathedral builders of old that in some churches the apse inclines 
somewhat out of the straight line to represent the dropping of the 
Sacred Head of Christ as He died on the Cross. 

There remains finally, my dear brethren, that other comparison 
which is indicated by St. Paul in the text which I have chosen, the 
comparison of a church edifice with the invisible Church of Christ, 
that mighty edifice which is world-wide in its amplitude and heaven- 
high in the reach of its spires, founded on the apostles and prophets, 
with Christ for its corner-stone. You yourselves are the stones, 
precious jewels, each one of you, in the sight of God, which make 
up the walls of this mighty Church. You are the stones, trimmed 
and squared by penance and the trials of life, cemented by faith and 
charity, and each doing its share in forming and supporting the 
great fabric of the Church of Christ. 

Be proud, therefore, of that great Church to which you belong, 
in which you are “fellow-citizens with the saints and the domestics 
of God.” Show your loyalty to that Holy Mother Church by your 
devotion to this church in which we now worship. Let your devo- 
tion be made manifest by your desire for the full equipment and 
adorning of this church, in accordance with the best traditions of 
Catholic art and liturgy. Be devoted, too, to its services and faith- 
ful to its practises, knowing that this building is for you the vestibule 
which leads you to that great Church triumphant 1n the heavenly 
city, where the faithful offer their joyous worship forever to the 
great High Priest, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
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VI. THE SANCTUARY AND THE ALTAR 


BY THE REV. J. REILLY 


“O Lord, I have loved the beauty of thy house, and the place where thy 
glory dwelleth.”—Ps, xxv, 8 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Sanctuary—somewhat as in the Temple. Its contents: 

bench, throne, credence-table, altars. 

II. Churches beautified on account of altar and what it means. The 
universality of sacrifice. Mass a fulfilling of ancient sacrifices. 

III. Altar like a tomb. Mass in the Catacombs. 

IV. Like a table. The Last Supper. 

V. A Height. The Hill of Calvary. The Cross above the altar. 

VI. The Tabernacle. 

Conclusion.—Christ in the tabernacle is the true pastor of the parish. 
His varied activities. Pray that we may receive His ministrations in the 
hour of need. 


In the temple built to the glory of God by His chosen people, a 
section was set apart for the ministering clergy, which was called 
the sanctum, or holy place. And so, in all Catholic churches, the 
forward portion is railed off for the use of the clergy and ministers 
of the sacred rites, and is called the sanctuary. It is elevated above 
the floor of the nave to aid vision and also to indicate that those 
admitted to it should aim at a degree of perfection higher than that 
required of others. Besides the altars it contains a bench for the 
ministers to occupy when the choir is singing its part in the celebra- 
tion of the sacred mysteries ; and in cathedral churches a throne for 
the bishop, on which he can preside over his flock. It is from this 
sedes, or seat, that we derive the name of see, which we apply 
to our dioceses. There is found invariably a table, called a credence 
table, placed near the altar on the epistle side, to hold the cruets with 
wine and water, and, at High Mass, the chalice with the bread for 
consecration, until it is brought to the altar for the offertory. In this 
use it recalls the table on which rested in the Tabernacle of Moses the 
Loaves of Propitiation. 

But the sanctuary is only a setting for the altar. It is in the 
altar that all the lines and plans converge. It is in view of what 
happens there and of Him who resides there that our churches are 
built. If God were not there in His ever-renewed immolation, if 
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it were not for the fact that He dwells on our altars to the end of 
time to be near his faithful followers, how bare and empty our 
churches would be. The wealth and skill of ages have been ex- 
pended on our temples because they are the dwelling-places of the 
One whom all the earth should delight to honor. If it were not 
for the altar and what it means, the assembly-places of the Christian 
Church would be as unadorned as the meeting-houses of early 
Protestantism. Nay more. Even in churches which Catholic piety 
has built and adorned, but which have been taken by Protestants, 
like the old cathedrals of England, there is a feeling that it is 
beauty out of place and for no end when one looks in vain for the 
altar of sacrifice and the tabernacle. They seem empty and cold, 
vast tombs of a dead faith, not temples of a living one. But we 
have the Lord Himself on our altars. To Him we offer gold and 
jewels, chiseled stone and beautiful colors. It is because it is His 
altar that we cover it with fine linen and delicate embroideries. 

The altar has been always, in the history of mankind, the central 
point of religious worship. There were altars before there were 
churches. It is in the altar that the Church takes up and carries 
on, in a perfect form, whatever was of good in the religious 
aspirations of humanity in the past. Holy Writ tells us that in 
the earliest days of the world Abel built an altar and thereon made 
sacrifice to God. Noe also offered sacrifice in thanksgiving to God 
after coming out from the ark. In the career of Abraham, one of 
the most striking incidents was that in which the father of the 
chosen people united with Melchisedech in offering the oblation 
of bread and wine, a symbol of that great sacrifice of love which 
was to be offered daily in the New Dispensation for all the races 
of men. In spite of the difficulties that beset the Hebrew host in 
their wanderings through the desert lands, Moses was most 
sedulous in erecting and beautifying the tabernacle and the altars 
of incense and of sacrifice. And in the temple built by Solomon 
we see how all the riches and all the skill at his disposal were bent 
to the decoration of this holy place. 

In our altars, therefore, we have the continuation and perfection 
of the worship of the past, whether that, paid in groping fashion by 
the priests of the pagan world, or that, offered according to divine 
direction by His chosen Levites in the Old Covenant. But our altars 
also reproduce memories that are nearer to us as Christians. Look- 
ing at an altar, it reminds us by its shape of an oldtime tomb. And 
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there is a reason for this, for time was in the Church when the 
Holy Sacrifice was literally offered upon a tomb, and to this day 
the Mass is always said over a small stone—the real altar—which 
contains the relics of the sainted dead. It is a beautiful custom 
which connects the Church of to-day with the Church of the Cata- 
combs. In those days of trial and martyrdom, when Catholic 
piety was not able to raise churches towering to the skies, it took 
refuge underground among the graves of the dead. The dead 
were buried in spaces let into the clay wall of the vault, and above 
the bones of the martyrs a space was hollowed out and the sacred 
mysteries offered by their brethren in the faith. And to this day 
something of this beautiful custom remains. True, we Catholics 
of this generation do not kneel at Mass among the graves of our 
sainted kindred, but the altars are there, and the relics of the saints 
who are our brethren in the faith are there, and the same holy sac- 
rifice is still offered, all making us one in faith and feeling with the 
early Christians, to whose devotion we owe the faith they handed 
down to us. 

The altar is also a table, a table at which is partaken the most 
sacred banquet. It is a table because it perpetuates that table in 
the room at Jerusalem at which our Lord and His Apostles shared 
for the first time the eucharistic meal. It is a table which supplies 
food, not for the body, but for the soul. Countless generations have 
fed at that sacred table and have come away refreshed for the 
struggle with evil. There is “the bread of the strong,” which 
infuses new courage and fortitude into drooping souls and 
strengthens them to take up more boldly the fight against their 
own passions and the evils of the world. There is “the wine that 
begets virgins,” the source of chastity and of whatsoever things 
are pure and holy and just. For it is at this sacred table that our 
Lord Himself feeds His faithful souls with His own Body and 
Blood, just as He did His Apostles in Jerusalem nineteen hundred 
years ago. No wonder that this table has been the center of in- 
fluence for good in this world; no wonder that chaste thoughts and 
holy impulses and noble ideals and lives devoted to sacrifice for 
others have been its fruits. The only wonder is that men, who know 
what this table is and what the nature of its divine Repast, do not 
flock to it daily for the strength and uplift they need upon the way 
of life. 

The altar is raised up above the level of the church as on a hill. 
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The very word “altar,” in its derivation, has reference to a high place, 
and sacrifice has generally been offered on a hill. But to us it does 
not signify any casual hill; there is one hill in this world which 
is to every Christian the most sacred spot on earth, the Hill of 
Calvary, and it is of this hill we think when we reflect upon our 
altars. For every altar is a Calvary on which is repeated over and 
over again in an unbloody manner the great sacrifice which Christ 
offered on Calvary’s height for the redemption of the world. Each 
morning He is immolated anew upon the altar, Himself a Priest, 
and Himself the Victim. All sacrifices antecedent to His were 
only a foreshadowing of the sacrifice upon the Cross; the sacrifices 
since then on Christian altars have been its continuation. Above 
the tabernacle, in the center of the altar, rises the Crucifix itself, 
to signify the nature of the great action that is there performed. 
The Cross is used in other places and rites—it enters with every 
portion of our liturgy. But it finds no more fitting place than it 
does here. It gleams above the tabernacle as the standard of the 
great King, the instrument and the symbol of His victory. It is 
the index of the sacrifice, and unless it be there holy Church does 
not permit the sacrifice to be offered. 

But Christ is not content with coming down amongst us to help 
and console us for a time. He wishes to remain always with us, 
and so He remains on our altars, concealing His glory in a narrow 
room. This small house is the “place where His glory dwelleth”; 
it is the resting-place of the Lamb of God; it is the ark of the 
new covenant which He has made with men in the shedding of His 
Blood; it is the true Holy of Holies, the perfection of that taber- 
nacle which Moses made by the command of God. 

Here He dwells throughout the day and night, most of the time 
as retired and unnoticed as He was during the thirty years at 
Nazareth. And, indeed, especially when the sanctuary contains, in 
addition to the main altar, side-altars to Our Blessed Lady and to 
St. Joseph, it may well be compared to the Holy House at Nazareth. 
Here he remains, too often neglected, but never neglecting others. 
Here on this altar, my dear brethren, our dear Lord abides as the 
true Pastor of this parish. From this tabernacle He looks round 
about the parish by day and by night and sees and notes every detail 
of our lives. And sometimes He is happy at what He sees, and 
often, I fear, He is sad. He notes the angry word, the filthy 
expression, the dishonest deed, the cowardly lie, the neglect of His 
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presence and His love, and His Sacred Heart is saddened thereby. 
But He notes also the generous deed, the kindly, helpful word, the 
lad that touches his cap as he passes the church, and all these things 
give Him pleasure. There, too, He is always sending forth the rays 
of His grace to touch the hearts of sinners or bring consolation to 
those in pain of body or mind. He is drawing men gently, but 
firmly, hither and bringing them to their knees at His feet, their 
eyes filled with tears of true contrition, and He is sending them 
forth again with renewed strength and vigor. And He is happy 
when His flock show their appreciation of His love and care, when 
they fill His church when the sacrifice of His Body and Blood is 
made, or crowd towards His altar to receive Him in holy Com- 
munion. And how willing He goes forth, in the hands of His priest, 
to the poorest and humblest abode in order to bring the comforting 
assurance of His grace and salvation to a dying member of His 
beloved little flock. 

This is what the tabernacle means to us Catholics—the home of 
our best and truest friend. Be faithful to Him and to His altar 
during the years of your pilgrimage here below. Ask Him now 
that, in time of temptation or other need, He may send out His help 
from this place; ask that when the day comes when no human 
help can be of further avail in this life, He may come forth from 
this tabernacle to be your Viaticum on the road you must travel; 
and that the holy Sacrifice may be offered on the altar, so that it 
may win for your soul speedy admission to the beauty of His house 
above, and the place where His glory dwelleth. 
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VII. THE SPLENDOR AND THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
HOUSE OF GOD 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of thy house, and the place where 
thy glory dwelleth.”"—Psalm xxv, 8 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The desire of David to build a house of God. This desire 
executed by Solomon—continually realized by the Catholic Church. Re- 
ligious ideals and emotions created in mind and heart by our churches. 

II. The place of the church or cathedral in Catholic countries. 
The feelings begotten by one’s presence in and study of a house of God; 
of the vast cathedrals. Admiration for the Dark Ages, which have left 
their impress on the ages through their beautiful cathedrals. 

Ill. Contrast between Catholic and Protestant churches materially, 
architecturally, archeologically, spiritually. The difference of effect due 
to the Real Presence in the Catholic Church. 


I. This sentiment was one of the uppermost in the mind of that 
great king of Israel who is the model to all times of the virtue of 
religion. When, after much danger and many vicissitudes, David at 
last attained to the throne, and had overcome the last of his enemies, 
his first thought, as we read, was to build a house for God. “Ana 
it came to pass when the king sat in his house, and the Lord had 
given him rest on every side from all his enemies, he said to Nathan 
the prophet: Dost thou see that I dwell in a house of cedar, and the 
Ark of God is lodged within skins” (II Kings vii, 1, 2). 

God did not grant him the honor he desired, as he had been a man 
of blood, but reserved it for his son Solomon to build the Temple of 
Jerusalem. This was his first care when he succeeded his father; 
and in the 131st Psalm he recalls and renews the vow of David: “If 
I shall enter into the tabernacle of my house; if I shall go up into the 
bed wherein I lie; if I shall give sleep to my eyes, or slumber to my 
eyelids, or rest to my temples; until I find out a place for the Lord, 
a tabernacle for the God of Jacob” (Psalm cxxxi, 3, 5). 

Accordingly, he raised a temple to God, which was the wonder of 
all the earth. It was built of hewn stone, precious woods, and 
cedars of Lebanon, and the decorations and the ornaments were of 
gold, and the workmanship was of more value even than the rich 
materials. All that generosity could give or art devise was lavished 
on the Temple, because it was to be the house of God. All Israel 
shared in the piety of their ruler. The Temple was the object of 
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their delight and of their patriotism: the religious building was the 
svmbol of their nationality. They, too, loved exceedingly the house 
of God and the dwelling-place of His glory. 

The Catholic Church, inheriting the presence of God, has inherited 
the sentiments of the Israelites of love for the house of God. The 
place where God’s glory dwells has been the object of her love and 
delight, it has elicited the sense of beauty and talent for art, and has 
become the embodiment of ideas too great for words. The ideas 
of Faith, the aspirations to the supernatural, divine enthusiasm of 
love, the apprehension of God’s greatness, eternity, immutability, 
sovereign ownership of all things, His peace, His beauty, these have 
all been expressed in terms of stone and iron, marble and gold, carv- 
ing and coloring, loftiness and solidity. A great building is a lan- 
guage. It is a vehicle that conveys thought from one mind to an- 
other. The architect commits, not merely designs and combinations 
of lines and curves, but the imprint of his own character and habits 
of thought to the enduring forms of stone; and 500 years later, or 
5000 years, perhaps, those ideas are poured upon us, ideas without 
words and not easily translated into words, but true, vivid, and over- 
whelming by their grandeur and beauty, even as when they seethed 
in the brain of the author. Musical strains convey ideas more vividly 
at times than words; they stir the mind with martial ardor or volup- 
tuous desires, raise it towards Heaven, or degrade it to frivolity and 
sin. The painter, too, in the lines and colors of a mere landscape, 
can move us to exultation or despondency, can bring us thoughts of 
solitude, death, turmoil, or of peace and life. Architecture speaks 
with the same precision, and it seems to be the special vehicle of 
thoughts supernatural and divine. 

The Temple of Solomon was certainly living speech and eloquent 
to the Jews who gazed upon it. That speech, too, was inspired, and 
conveyed ideas from God to the beholder. God specially prepared 
those who were to build the Tabernacle in the desert under the 
guidance of Moses. As we read in Exodus: “The Lord spoke to 
Moses saying: Behold I have called by name Beseleel . . . of the 
tribe of Juda. And I have filled him with the Spirit of God with wis- 
dom and understanding, and knowledge in all manner of work. To 
devise whatsoever may be artificially made” (Exod. xxxi, 1-2). 

The character of church architecture in the ages of Faith was the 
creation of the religious ideas which molded men’s characters under 
the influence of the Catholic Church: such architecture certainly 
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raises religious ideas in our minds and emotions in our hearts. May 
we not imagine the Spirit of God, as He has guided preachers and 
spiritual writers, so guiding the builders of the glorious cathedrals 
of Western Europe, that they might imprint on their work, and so 
convey to future generations some similitude of the Divine perfec- 
tions. The exquisite beauty of these churches, their harmony of 
proportions, their simplicity and truthfulness, the perfect taste of 
their enrichment, their sustained grandeur, their extraordinary va- 
riety of equally extraordinary general uniformity, these things would 
seem to indicate some great, uniform, and superhuman principle 
behind these numerous builders of so many different centuries and 
lands and characters. 

These buildings convey to us the thoughts of those who reared 
them. We learn how vivid was their faith in God’s presence, as if 
we heard them say: “This is no other but the house of God, and the 
gate of Heaven” (Gen. xxviii, 17); we learn how confident was 
their assurance of the eternal truth of their religion and how 
sincere their attachment to it. They, indeed, were inheritors of the 
spirit of him who said, “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy 
house, and the place where Thy glory dwelleth” (Psal. xxv, 3). 

II. When the traveler in a Catholic country, or in a country once 
Catholic, approaches a city, the first thing he sees is the tall graceful 
spire, or the double towers of the cathedral rising through the haze 
that hangs over the earth, and piercing the blue sky. Clearer it 
grows and clearer till at last he reaches the city, and there, in the 
midst of the massed houses pressing around it, he sees it in all its 
detail, gray, massive yet elegant, venerable with years, inexpressibly 
beautiful, the center of the picture, and the great center of interest. 
Like to that was the place that religion held then, and should hold 
now, in human life. The great church dominates the whole city and 
gives it a special character. It links the present with the past. Gen- 
eration has followed generation to the tomb. Again and again has 
the city been renewed piece by piece; all the old landmarks have 
been changed; new manners and customs have arisen; one thing 
remains, silent and unmoved, the golden chain that binds the cen- 
turies together, the cathedral or the church. Alone it survives as the 
witness of great events of history. The furious waves of war have 
dashed over it and then subsided; it has passed through long periods 
of uneventful but happy peace, and through the horrors of the siege. 
Triumphs and tragedies, great national rejoicings and perils have 
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been announced from the bells in its towers. The very sight of it 
gives reality to history, and recalls vividly every detail of the long- 
buried past. The mere historic interest of the material pile renders 
old Catholic churches the most sacred monuments of a country. 
Bound up with the loveliness of age and the charm of old associa- 
tions, is the intrinsic beauty of the edifice itself. Medieval cathedrals 
stand apart and form a special department among beautiful objects, 
and, like mountain heights and summer landscapes and the broad 
expanse of the ocean, they are sought out by those who need some- 
thing to brace and elevate their minds above the sordid cares that 
usually occupy them. And such is the effect of that more than 
human beauty. No one can carefully examine such an object with- 
out feeling a rush of new life and higher aspirations through his 
being. When you stand before the west front of an old cathedral 
and look up at the great towers, rising perhaps three or four hundred 
feet above your head; when you see the grand harmony of design, 
the elaborate carving, the ingenious tracery, the niches with images 
of saints and angels, the history of the Old and New Testament por- 
trayed in carved stone, and all showing the gracefulness and pliancy 
of the finest lace, you are not only entranced with delight but over- 
whelmed with wonder. You enter the great doors and find another 
wonderful spectacle before you. There are cathedrals where every 
square yard of surface is a treasure of art. The floor, perhaps, is 
etched with outlines of the chief events of sacred history, or covered 
with opus Alexandrinum, a sort of mosaic in regular patterns made 
in colored stone, and varying in detail like a kaleidoscope. The walls 
and pillars are of polished marbles of richest hues, varied with pic- 
tures in fresco or mosaics on a golden ground. There are numerous 
side chapels, each with its altar, its tombs, its confessionals, its 
stained windows and painted walls: its metal work, its woodwork, 
statues, and lamps, and crucifixes of precious metals, and of still 
more precious design and workmanship. Then there are the em- 
broidered vestments, the banners, the shrines, the sacred vessels, the 
relics of the saints. These are the details which go to make up the 
general view. The visitor pauses from inspecting the details, and 
tries to take this all in, motionless and silent; for here, too, “the eye 
is not filled with seeing, neither is the ear filled with hearing (Eccles. 
i 8). It takes long for it all to sink into the mind. As you stand 
thus, you have, stretching away before you, the broad nave with its 
diminishing vista of arches and columns and the aisles beyond. The 
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eye rises up the length of the delicate shafts to the broad roof of 
solid stone with its hanging pendants, unsupported to all appear- 
ance and seeming to disregard all laws of gravity. Yet the tons of 
massive stone have hung suspended there for centuries, as light and 
as graceful as gossamer webs. Again you notice the beams of col- 
ored light shining through the gorgeous windows, and the deep re- 
cesses of mysterious shade, and the center of all is the high altar with 
the image of the Crucified One, whose influence has created this 
wonderful spectacle. 

Again there is new cause for astonished admiration when we 
think of the ages when these churches were built. Dark ages we 
call them. Men had not then the means and mechanical appliances 
that we possess, nor the knowledge, nor the wealth. Society was in 
an unsettled condition, science hardly existed. In our conceit we 
look upon the men of those days almost as barbarians. Think, too, 
of the long years, of the centuries even, of labor required to complete 
such a cathedral; think of the enormous quantity of minute labor 
lavished on those carvings in every part, of the generations that 
worked at it, son succeeding father, and succeeded again by his sons. 
Think of the enormous masses, thousands of tons of stone, that had 
to be cut in distant quarries, carted to the spot, and changed from a 
rough mountain of shapeless blocks into that graceful building. 
Imagine the expense of all these materials, of all that labor, of the 
support of so many men for so many centuries, and, above all, think 
of the courage of the men who dared to conceive and to commence 
such buildings, and the sublime confidence with which they trusted 
other generations to finish their work. We marvel at a man who is 
able to subdue other minds and impress his individuality upon them: 
much more when his mind dominates another generation that has 
not known him personally: still more when his ideas become the 
ideas and form the character of a nation during centuries. Such 
were the founders of religious orders, a few great authors, or the 
organizers of young nationalities. Like this have been those often 
unknown architects of great churches. They have imprinted their 
character and their ideas on their plans and their work as far as it 
has gone. Succeeding generations have tried to carry these ideas 
into effect, and at last the nineteenth century, with its pride in itself 
and its own sufficiency, has felt itself constrained by the sheer force 
of the beauty in the mind of a long-forgotten architect, to take up 
his work and carry it to a conclusion. Such has been the case with 
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the Cologne Cathedral, finished only a few years ago, after six centu- 
ries of work, in a nation which no longer follows the religion which 
commenced, and which still worships God in that cathedral. 

III. These wonderful cathedrals, churches, monasteries, scattered 
over all the Catholic countries of Europe, communicate a special and 
irresistible charm to the cities or villages where they are found. 
Artists and travelers in search of novelty and pleasure linger at 
these old towns. How different they are from the towns of a Prot- 
estant country. Who could delight in Liverpool, Nottingham, 
Bristol, Leeds, as in Rouen, Bayeux, Orvisto, Seville, Spires? It is 
not only Catholics who can thoroughly feel the charm of these sacred 
spots where their own worship has been carried on uninterruptedly 
for 1200 years, but Protestants of all shades throng these churches, 
and feast upon their beauty, and yield themselves to their fascination, 
while scorning the doctrines and blaspheming the worship they find 
there. And in Protestant Britain the most restful and beautiful 
spots are the cathedral close, as at Lincoln and Peterborough, or the 
ruined abbey, as at Melrose and Tintern; and the picnic parties of 
the present day witness unconsciously to the same spiritual charm 
which formerly made them places of pilgrimage. 

It is precisely in so far as they are Catholic that they stir the senti- 
ment of poetry. The ruined abbey suggests nothing of Protestant- 
ism but its barbarity; it carries the thoughts straight to Catholic 
times. An old Catholic cathedral perverted to Protestant worship is, 
indeed, a melancholy spectacle. Cathedrals like those of Rotterdam, 
or Worms, are closed from Sunday to Sunday. By paying a fee, the 
unfrequent visitor may succeed in entering them and being hurried 
through. They cannot be without interest, but it is merely archeo- 
logical ; there are the curves of the arches, and the clustered columns 
still, but otherwise there is a desert of whitewash: a few deal pews 
and a pulpit supply all that is required for the worship of the scanty 
congregations. Their religion cannot rise to the height even of 
using these magnificent churches. They have no life of their own 
that they can transfuse into them: for they live but on the crumbs 
that fall from the table of the Catholic Church. A great church in 
Catholic hands is a living, breathing thing: in Protestant hands it is 
a corpse; it has the material likeness to its old self, but all utility, 
beauty and life are gone. What man, what Protestant even, could 
linger with delight in the London churches as in those of Paris or 
Venice?) Yet many of them are very good specimens of architecture; 
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they are redolent of the Protestant spirit, of respectability and com- 
fort. They fail in something—in life and the beauty of life which is so 
conspicuous in the Catholic church. The one is a house uninhabited, 
the other is one which has a living Presence. Let them be equal in all 
respects, and one will be chill, formal, and a little ghastly, the other is 
warm and homelike. It is not the mere architecture, not the age, or 
even the associations which constitute the charm of Catholic churches, 

Neither does the charm consist in the multiplicity of beautiful 
works of art. A museum of ecclesiastical art does not produce the 
same impression with its specimens of all kinds taken from a hun- 
dred churches, labelled, numbered, and cased in glass. Some- 
times a secularizing government has turned a church itself into an 
ecclesiastical museum, as at Treves and elsewhere; but it is by no 
means the same thing as a church in actual use for the worship of 
God. In great galleries of paintings you may see altar-pieces from 
Spanish churches, frescoes from despoiled monasteries, the great 
religious pictures of the greatest artists. They have been placed 
there by sacrilegious hands in order, as men think, that these treas- 
ures may be within the reach of all and give pleasure to wider cir- 
cles. But how different the pleasure we take in their beauty when 
we see, in their own proper place, the frescoes of Giotto in the tower 
church of Assisi, and the altar-pieces of Cimabue in the churches of 
Florence. The splendor of old Catholic churches in their architec- 
ture and their adornment was not intended for a simple spectacle but 
for use. Let them be secularized and treated simply as works of art: 
their charm is gone, they are but the dry bones of religious life. 

It is not the pictures, or the marbles, or the jeweled crosses, or 
even the long vista of the groined roof, or the stained glass set in 
tracery, that so impresses the stranger to our worship. These are 
what he has gone to seek, these interest him most, but his deepest 
impressions are from another source. The works of art are not sin- 
gular, for he can see them in many museums; the singular thing is 
the sight of a church in which there is life, reality, vivid feeling, 
and where others at least seem to feel the presence of God. This 
creates an atmosphere that he has not known before. He sees a 
church that is always open, that is always in use. People enter as 
of right, as into their own houses. They go in, in an easy, unaffected 
way ; not with forced solemnity and weighted with the consciousness 
of doing an unusual thing, not wearing their Sunday clothes and 
their Sunday faces; but they enter in their workday clothes, with 
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their baskets on their arms even, proceed to kneel down in the most 
matter-of-fact way, and become engrossed at once in prayer. Masses 
are going on all the morning in the different side-chapels, a crowd 
kneels around each. Some are entering or leaving the confessional 
in turn, others approach the altar for holy Communion. Votive 
candles are lighted before a statue; many, as they pass by, stop to 
kneel a moment before some particular picture or altar. Everywhere 
are signs of fervent belief yet no heated enthusiasm, of real feeling 
but no fanaticism, deep devotion but no affectation or self-conscious- 
ness, perfect quietness but no deadness. 

There are certain Protestant churches which are exceptions 
to what has been just now said. They are not utterly bare; signs 
of care are visible; they have been restored to something of 
their old beauty; they are open constantly; many go there to look 
about with respectful interest, sometimes a person may go there to 
pray. There is a beauty in them that impresses every one; but it is 
as I have already said, it is just so far as they are Catholic. The 
memories which hang around them are Catholic, and these memories 
are being revived by the Catholic reaction in the Protestant Church, 
which is reéstablishing old beliefs and long-neglected ceremonies, 
and restoring those churches with more fidelity than Protestant wor- 
ship requires, replacing holy water stoups at doors, and images of the 
Blessed Virgin over the Communion table. As soon as Truth begins 
to revive, there at once Beauty begins to bud forth, material at first, 
but let us hope it may become spiritual and real some day by the 
infusion of actual life from the Catholic Church. 

It is in vain that other religions try to copy the material beauty 
of the Catholic Church and her external forms, or even the devo- 
tions of the Catholic faithful. They may think that by reproducing 
the material forms of Catholic worship they will infuse life into 
their religions. But these forms are rather the signs of life than 
sources of life. The secret of that life which is so impressive in the 
Catholic churches, the source of it is the Real Presence of the Son 
of God under the Sacramental Species. The flickering red light that 
burns before the altar, as soon as it is seen, changes the whole aspect 
of the church to the Catholic’s eye. It bears upon him the solemn 
conviction that this is really and truly the house of God and the gate 
of Heaven. Strangers cannot understand the devotion of the aver- 
age Catholic congregation; here is an adequate cause for it—the 
Real Presence. Jesus Christ the Son of God is corporally present 
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there, and being there he draws all unto Himself, all the minds and 
the hearts of those who know that He is there. The firm and uni- 
versal belief in this wonderful doctrine is in itself an enormous 
force, diffusing itself through men’s minds, elevating their faculties, 
exciting all their energies. Under its influence the mind is exalted, 
the imagination devises means of expressing the mind’s ideas, and 
the will, expanding in generous love, offers the best of human pos- 
sessions to the service of God. Deep faith and deep feeling are the 
soil in which all the external and internal devotions of Catholics is 
rooted. From these proceed the artistic inspiration that has covered 
Europe with its marvelous architectural harvest of churches, cathe- 
drals, and abbeys. From these proceed the inspiration of the poet 
and the musician, the splendor of ceremonial, the generosity which 
heaps up precious offerings, the patience and perseverance which 
enabled men to carry into effect their vast artistic designs. Hence, 
too, the pilgrimages, the numerous forms of devotion, the abstraction 
of mind in long prayers before the tabernacle. But transcending all 
mere feeling there is the actual divine impulse communicated by 
Jesus Christ to the multitude of loving believers, from the altars 
where He is actually present. 

Hence, the difference between the Catholic spirit and the sectarian 
spirit in their buildings and in the bearing of the congregations. 
One enjoys the Real Presence, the other boasts of the real absence. 
It is impossible that the same effects should flow from the absence 
as from the presence of Jesus Christ. Cleanliness, respectability and 
comfort may, indeed, be found where Christ does not abide person- 
ally, but devotion like that of Catholics is never found in these con- 
venticles ; they are houses for men, not houses of God, and nothing 
higher than human characteristics can be expected there. The sem- 
blance of anything higher must be unreal and shallow and false. It 
may result from a forced and transient enthusiasm, or from a mere 
superficial imitation of Catholic externals; it cannot be real, perma- 
nent, deep, and widespread, apart from the real presence of Jesus 
Christ and a firm belief in it. The effect cannot transcend its cause: 
water cannot rise above its source. The words of Our Lord are ap- 
plicable here: ‘Abide in Me and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you, 
unless you abide in Me. I am the vine, you the branches; he that 
abideth in Me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit, for with- 
out me you can do nothing” (I. John xv, 4, 5). 
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VIII. CHRISTMAS 
BY DOM BERNARD HAYES, 0.S.B. 


. “Let us go over to Bethlehem, and let us see this word that is come to 
pass which the Lord has showed to us.”—Luke ii, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—I. The Mass: (a) The Gloria, song of the 
angels. (b) The Consecration, Eucharistic re-birth. (c) The Church, 
Bethlehem or House of Bread. (d) Faithful welcome and reception. 
(c) Communion, “He came to His own.” (f) Real Presence, Emmanuel, 
or God with us. 

II. The Three Masses: (a) The Midnight Mass. Emmanuel in the 
flesh, then and now. (b) Emmanuel in the spirit by grace. The dawn 
of day and of a new life in the shepherd’s souls. The morning Mass 
and its fortifying grace. (c) The king of day in his glory. Christ, King 
and Light of the world. The third Mass and its pledge of eternal life. 
Emmanuel in glory. 

Conclusion.—Ite, Missa est. 


Introduction.—The Church is the Spouse of Christ; and no one, 
it would seem, is better fitted to tell the story of His birth than 
she herself in the eloquent and beautiful language of her liturgy. 
Her voice is raised in our midst to-day, before the crib of the new- 
born God, and with her wealth of ritual and ceremony she seeks 
to explain to us the unspeakable mystery and to impress its holy 
significance on our souls. None ever knew or loved the Babe 
of Bethlehem as does she. And, therefore, none can speak with 
the same truth and warmth, out of such an abundance of the heart, 
of this holy event, which she has fondied in her memory for ages 
and yearly announces to the millions of the children of men. 

I. The Church is the best preacher, and the Holy Mass her best 
sermon, on Christmas, if we but understand the language in which 
she spea':s to us the message of the day. True, the Mass is a 
sacrifice, and is commemorative of the great mysteries of Holy 
Week, the Last Supper and the tragedy on Mount Calvary. But 
how truly does it represent the mystery which this day recalls! 
You will notice the surprising and touching significance of the 
most solemn functions of the holy rite so familiar to us, how they 
set forth the different events of the memorable night when Christ 
was born into the world, and illustrate their meaning. On scarcely 
another festival of the year is the Holy Sacrifice better adapted 
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to teach in an impressive manner the lessons of which the Church 
wishes her children to be ever mindful. 

(a) You have heard the “Gloria in excelsis Deo” to-day, as 
you have heard it often. But why has the mighty hymn to-day 
an unwonted ring and sweep? Why are its tones more penetrat- 
ing, its accents more convincing, its melody more subtle? Why 
does it seem on this day a new song? Because, of course, it is 
the Christmas hymn by excellence. It is the song the angels sang 
when they came rushing forth in multitudes from the heights of 
heaven on the first Christmas night to contemplate the face of 
the newborn Babe, bringing along with them some of the melody 
of heaven: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to 
“men of good will.” And those sublime notes the Church has 
taken up and repeated a-down the ages, adding to the angels’ 
words their natural commentary and continuing the song: “We 
praise Thee, we bless Thee, we adore Thee, we thank Thee for 
Thy great glory!” And to-day, after all the centuries, it rings 
out afresh through this “House of Bread,” this new Bethlehem, 
where God-made man resides, as it rang through the night around 
the crib of the same God when He lay newborn in the arms of 
the Virgin Mother. How easy it is for us to assist in spirit at 
the mystery of Christ’s birth with this anthem resounding in our 
ears? 

(b) And is it not a fact that as we bend low at the moment 
of the consecration, we assist not merely in spirit, but in very fact, 
at the renewal, over the gulf of twenty centuries, of the mystery 
of Christmas? The moment arrives. The priest pronounces the 
words of tremendous import over the wheaten wafer, the almighty 
power of God is called into action on the stone of the altar; and 
Christ is born again, Christ is present, Christ lives really, truly, 
substantially, in the hands of His minister. He has come again 
as truly God, yet as helpless, between consecrated priestly fingers, 
as when He first came forth into the world from Mary’s chaste 
womb. Mary’s Child, the divine Babe, was God and Man, the 
Word made flesh. Here we have the Eucharistic re-birth of what 
the Virgin gave to the world in the lowly shrine of Bethlehem— 
Christ’s Body and Blood, His soul and divinity. He comes now 
as He came then, by virtue of divine omnipotence, by means of 
a human instrument chosen, commissioned, consecrated. Let us 
adore with the shepherds the divine Babe on the altar. 
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(c) “Let us go over to Bethlehem,” said the shepherds, “and 
let us see this word that is come to pass, which the Lord has 
showed to us.” Bethlehem is here, my brethren, Bethlehem truly, 
Bethlehem literally. More worthy is this temple to be called Beth- 
lehem, for Bethlehem means House of Bread; and, whereas, in 
the old-time Bethlehem, the land of Juda, the majesty of God 
appeared veiled under the form of flesh, here we behold Him 
hidden beneath the appearance of bread. It was foretold by the 
prophets ages before the event, that the Savior of the world should 
be born in Bethlehem, which, being interpreted, signifies House 
of Bread. And when we witness the prophecy fulfilled before our 
eyes to-day, when we see God enthroned here this morning on 
our altar under the form of the heavenly food, there arises unbidden 
before our mind from out the memory of the long past the picture 
of the original Bethlehem, where He was born in the flesh who 
was later to say: “I am the Bread of life. . . . This is the 
Bread that came down from heaven. . . . He that eateth this 
Bread shall live forever. . . . For My flesh is meat, indeed.” 

(d) Surely we have hastened here to a veritable Bethlehem, 
the House of Bread celestial; and in multitudes, in order to console 
the loneliness of the newborn God who, when He first came, 
had none to keep Him company, none to honor His coming among 
men but a handful of shepherds: they were too busy with their 
occupations and pleasures. They turned away from their doors 
the mother who was about to bring Him forth, and she was obliged 
to seek ihe poor shelter of a cave in the hillside. But we have 
adorned the house which He deigns to honor by His holy Presence; 
we have made rich His tabernacles among us with gold and marble 
and precious stones, with fine linen and costly decorations; our 
poor gifts would make amends for the neglect of His unfeeling 
creatures. We have made light dispel the darkness of the night 
of His coming. We have brought with us fervor, the warmth 
of piety and zeal, to make Him forget the coldness of that drear 
December night when the sharp winds howled through the open 
cave and the breath of dumb beasts alone softened the deadly chill 
of the air. And on hearts pure from sin we offer Him a resting- 
place which recalls by contrast the hardness of the barren ground 
and the rough straw of the manger. 

(e) Ah, that Christmas Communion! How fitting it is that 
we should make it! How well do we call it “our Christmas duty!” 
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A duty, but one to which no law binds us except the law of 
gratitude. We all feel that strange sense of duty to-day; and its 
source, if we wished to trace it, would be found in a sentence 
of the gospel of the day, which sentence is the saddest for human- 
kind that pen ever wrote and utters a charge so disgraceful and 
humiliating, yet so true, that one would wish to efface it in one’s 
own blood. “He came to His own,” says St. John, “and His own 
received Him not. . . . He was in the world . . . and the world 
knew Him not.” The world was dark at His coming, dark not 
alone by reason of the absence of the sun’s light, but dark in 
sin and vice, dark in passion and the excess of wickedness. He 
was the Light. “And the light shineth in the darkness and the 
darkness did not comprehend it.” “He came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not.” No wonder, then, if we have 
faith and love for God and are grateful for His mercies, no wonder 
that we wish to receive Him to-day, of all days, the divine Babe 
into our souls, and house Him in our heart of hearts, and offer 
Him a peaceful conscience to be His dwelling place forever! And 
receiving Him we shall see with the eyes of faith what the shep- 
herds saw, what Joseph and Mary beheld with transports of 
happiness. And this shall be our reward: “But as many as received 
Him, He gave the power to be made the sons of God, to them that 
believe in His name.” 

(f) Herod had no welcome for the Infant God; the brutal king 
did not suffer Him to remain long in the House of Bread, where 
nothing but the poorest of abodes sheltered Him. Even Christ’s 
sojourn on earth was short; a scant thirty-three years did men 
allow Him to dwell in their midst. Yet He had to be the Em- 
manuel, which means, God with us. For thus spoke the prophet: 
“Behold a virgin shall be with child, and bring forth a son, and 
they shall call his name Emmanuel,” which—says the Gospel— 
being interpreted is, God with us. Better than Bethlehem of old 
is our Bethlehem here where resides the perpetual Emmanuel and 
is ever present with us on the altar, not for a few days or months 
or years, but all days and nights unto the end of time. Here 
truly the infant Jesus verifies to the letter the title, given Him at 
His birth, of “God with us,” and is with us in a perpetual Bethlehem, 
with the Nativity mystery unceasingly renewed; and the joy of 
to-day is not tempered with the sad thought that the glorious event 
will not be enacted again to-morrow. 
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II. Thus does the Holy Sacrifice speak to us and tell us in 
its own mystic way the story, ever old yet ever new, with which 
the Church desires our minds to be refreshed on this solemn 
day. But there is something added to the ordinary significance 
of the Mass; there is something intended still further to make 
vivid the memory of the stupendous event commemorated and to 
impress us with its meaning. The liturgy of Christmas is peculiar 
in that it provides for three Masses instead of one and allows the 
priest on this one day of the year the privilege of thrice offering 
the Holy Sacrifice. In the regular order of things, the first Mass 
should be celebrated at midnight, another at dawn, and the third 
in the full light of day. For reasons of prudence this order is not 
observed in our country. However, the hours for services which 
have been substituted for the liturgical hours approximate closely 
enough to enable us, without forcing the imagination, to suppose, 
for instance, five o’clock to be midnight, and seven the hour of 
sunrise; at ten o’clock we have the Mass of the day. 

Now, what means this observance and what does it say to us 
concerning the mystery of the feast? Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary but once. But we may easily perceive how Christ, who 
is the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, may be said to have 
manifested Himself by a triple birth. He had a birth in the flesh; 
He is born by grace in our souls, by the grace which He merited 
for us as Man-God; and there was a generation in glory when before 
all time He came forth from the Father, to Whom He is a Son 
and an Equal. It is this threefold generation that the Church recalls 
in the liturgy of the three Masses. 

(a) Midnight seems the hour best fitted to remind us of the 
temporal birth of the Son of God. He was born in the dead of 
night. Why? Was it because then all nature is hushed in peace? 
Or was the blanket of darkness intended to hide from men’s eyes 
the spectacle which they were unworthy to behold? Or was it to 
verify literally the fact that when He came men heedless slept, 
or sinful pursued their works of evil? Or was it to typify the 
black, gloomy shades which covered the spiritual world and en- 
veloped men’s souls? The world had traveled far from the Light 
of God. Ignorance, idolatry, vice had obscured the heavens. Only 
a few glimmering stars kept vigil over the divine crib. It was in 
this midnight of the world that the Babe was born. 
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And so at this solemn hour the priest ascends the altar to 
renew the mystery of Bethlehem and celebrate the birth of Christ in 
the flesh. Here pious hands, in imitation of the Virgin Mother, 
have prepared the crib; here the faithful impersonate the invisible 
army of the angelic hosts who alone greeted the coming of the 
Redeemer, take up their glorious hymn and sing: “Gloria in excelsis 
Deo.” On such a night, at such an hour, Bethlehem’s star first 
appeared in the firmament; its light has guided us hither, and 
we have come to witness a miracle not unlike that which it an- 
nounced. The same angels surround the altar, they adore the 
same Jesus. 

It is said that when the angels heard it proclaimed that the 
Son of God was to be born in the flesh, to unite in His person 
the human and divine natures, some of them grew jealous of the 
dignity thus conferred on men; they revolted and were cast down 
into hell. Hitherto, the Second Divine Person had been Emmanuel 
to the spirits, God with them; henceforth, He should be also Emman- 
uel to men, God with us. For with our nature He took upon Himself 
our sins; and, removing our sins, He removed the only obstacle that 
kept us apart from God, He united us to God; God in Christ 
became God with us, became truly in nature our Emmanuel. 
Such is the great significance of this first birth in the flesh. The 
angels were jealous of the shepherds who were to be honored 
with a vision of a brother in the Child-God, born of Mary in the 
still hours of the first Christmas night. 

Now, what the crib did for man in general, Holy Communion 
does for us individually ; it effects between God and us an ineffable 
uniom, When we receive, we incorporate God, so to speak; we 
become one with Him in the flesh, since His sacred Flesh and 
Blood is made our food and drink. Could God be closer naturally 
to us than this? Could He be more truly our Emmanuel? Here, 
as well as in Bethlehem’s grotto, it may truly be said that there 
is no nation that hath God so near to them as our God is near 
to us; no, not even the angels of the court of heaven. And well 
might they envy us our glorious lot. 

(b) But it were little to have brought us thus close to God 
by removing the obstacle of sin through the temporal birth of the 
Son of God, if this union were not to be preserved by another 
birth, a birth of grace and mercy in the hearts of men. There is 
small profit in being sons of God in the flesh if we do not become 
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one with Him by grace. Emmanuel in the flesh is nothing if we 
are denied Emmanuel in the spirit. It was not enough that God 
should become incarnate to redeem us; our salvation depends on 
having the merits of the Incarnation and Redemption applied to 
our souls and thus preserve us forever from sin. This is what 
the divine Infant really did; He did it by certain means, of which 
the Mass as Sacrifice and Sacrament is the principal; He first 
did it when the light was made to shine at Christmas down in 
the hearts of the simple shepherds and faith was born in their 
souls—and they beheld the Babe in its mother’s arms, they be- 
lieved, they knelt, they adored. 

The Second Mass shadows forth this mysterious birth. It was 
at the first blush of morn that the shepherds, after hearing the glad 
tidings of the angels, left the flocks over which they had watched 
the whole night with vigilant eye, and hurried over the hills to 
Bethlehem to see the wondrous thing which had occurred—a Babe 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger, a Savior that was 
born to them. He was the rising Day-star; without the day was 
breaking ; and in the souls of the shepherds a new light began to 
point, a new warmth to be felt, a new life to stir. The face of 
that divine Child shone full in their souls and left its impress there, 
just as in the beginning the Almighty Father breathed into Adam’s 
face the spirit of life: “And man became a living soul,” says 
Holy Writ. And so these humble men, adorers of the Redeemer, 
received the mysterious vitality of supernatural grace in their 
beings and became living souls after a new fashion, according to 
the divine Image and Likeness restored within them. 

And so it is that, when the dews of heaven have fallen upon the 
thirsty earth in the night and the sun ascends the skies, the priest 
ascends the altar to let loose the floods of God’s grace upon the 
world of men’s souls by virtue of the Adorable Sacrifice. Let 
but the Author of grace, offered to us on the altar, come into 
our souls, and henceforth nothing under heaven can destroy our 
union with God save only our own personal malice. Then truly 
we may say with St. Paul: “And I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me’.’ For, if in becoming man God made Himself like 
unto us, in being born again in our souls by grace He makes us 
become like unto Him, “partakers,” as says St. Peter, of the 
divine nature. With, then, God within us, and we faithful to Him, 
let our enemies rage and plot our ruin by temptations and wiles. 
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“They shall fight against thee,” says the prophet, “and they shall 
not prevail, for I am with thee, thy Emmanuel” by grace. 

(c) By the hour of the third offering of the Holy Sacrifice, 
the sun has mounted to his zenith, to the height of his glory. Of 
the king of day the Scripture thus speaks: “He hath rejoiced as 
a giant to run the way, his going out is from the end of heaven, 
and his circuit even to the end thereof; and there is no one that 
can hide himself from his heat.” With what lordly supremacy does 
he rule over the earth! In his absence darkness covered the world 
and a mist the people; the people sat in darkness and in the region 
of the shadow of death. But now the light has sprung up and 
enlightened every living thing. 

The sun in his noonday splendor is but an image of the King 
of Light born to us to-day, whose throne is set in the skies and 
whose empire extends to the ends of the earth, from generation 
unto generation. As says the Psalmist: “The Lord hath prepared 
His throne in heaven: and His kingdom shall rule over all.” 
“Where is He that is born king of the Jews? For we have seen 
His star in the East and are come to adore Him. But they said 
to Him: ‘In Bethlehem of Juda.’” True, there is little token of 
royalty in the poor Babe reclining on a manger-throne; but He 
is one day to answer the royal governor asking if He be king, 
and say: “Thou sayest it.” True, there is little splendor in that 
poor, barren cave; yet, “again, therefore, Jesus spoke to them, 
saying: ‘I am the light of the world: he that followeth me, walketh 
not in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’” To-day, then, 
a new King has risen over the world, and in the light of His 
countenance all just men walk. 

But this birth is neither on earth, nor in men’s souls. The 
royal lineage of Christ is derived from the bosom of eternity; 
“Thou enlightenest,” says the Psalmist, “wonderfully from the 
everlasting hills.” Of that mysterious nativity what tongue can 
speak, when the awfully solemn voice of the Eternal broke the 
stillness of eternity and spoke: “Thou art my son, this day I have 
begotten Thee. Ask of Me, and I will give Thee the Gentiles for 
Thy inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for Thy posses- 
sion.” He would come to earth, this Son of God, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, equal to His Father in all things; 
He would come in the fulness of time, be born of a Virgin, and 
redeem man. And the multitudes of those redeemed by His Blood 
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He would lead back to the glorious abode of heaven whence He 
descended and present them to His Father as the choice spoils of 
His ‘conquest of the earth. 

And so for the third time the priest ascends the altar and repeats 
that Sacrifice whereby Jesus, our King, conquered the world and 
won for men the eternal happiness and glory of heaven. Again 
are opened in the unbloody Oblation the wounds of Jesus, those 
Fountains springing up unto life everlasting. The same Babe 
offers His sacred Body, crushed like the grapes and the wheaten 
grain, as a Manna come down from heaven, as a Food of which 
it is said: “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, hath 
everlasting life; and I will raise him up in the last day.” How 
truly does this third Mass, while commemorating the eternal gen- 
eration of the Son of God by the Father, point to our union with 
Him in His Father’s house where there are many mansions, and 
where He has gone to prepare a place for us? Not merely points, 
but furnishes us with means of attaining thereto, with a pledge 
that we shall not fail to obtain the prize. Sons of God that we 
are, “heirs also; heirs, indeed, of God, and joint heirs with Christ” ; 
thus is Emmanuel secured unto us, God with us, with us this 
time not alone in the flesh, nor alone by grace, but Emmanuel in 
glory, “where God will be all in all.” 

When holy Simeon had gazed upon “the Christ of the Lord” 
and held the divine Babe in his arms, he prayed thus: “Now 
Thou dost dismiss thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy word 
in peace; because my eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou 
hast prepared before the face of all peoples: a light to the revela- 
tion of the gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel.” And 
so when, with the “Ite, Missa est,” the priest dismisses us after 
assisting at this Eucharistic representation of the Christmas mystery, 
let us depart murmuring a heartfelt “Deo Gratias: thanks be to 
God,” in peace with Him, with ourselves and with all the world. 






























PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Sacred Consistorial Congregation. 





The following are questions with the answers given to 
them by the Congregation and approved (August 6, 1909) 
by the Holy Father: 

I. What is the meaning of the dependence from the 
S. Consistorial Congregation of the three colleges of North 
America, Ireland, and Scotland, referred to in the resolution 
of November 12, 1908 ad JX; and what is to be decided 
concerning the nomination and attributes of the Cardinal 
Protector in these colleges? 

Answer.—This dependence means that supreme direction 
which the S. Consistorial Congregation, by virtue of the 
Constitution Sapienti consilio, exercises over all semina- 
ries and colleges subject to the common law; and the Holy 
Father is to be petitioned to appoint for each of these col- 
leges a Cardinal Protector residing in the City, with the 
attributions established in their constitutions and rules, 
saving always the provisions which have been made in the 
Constitution Sapienti consilio and those given lower down. 

II. Whether and how far, after the Constitution Sa- 
pienti consilio, the English College in the City and the an- 
nexed Beda College depend from the S. Consistorial Con- 
gregation? 

Answer.—In the affirmative, and in the same terms as 
those given in the previous answer. 

III. Whether and how far the Canadian College in the 
City depends in future from the S. Consistorial Congrega- 
tion? 

Answer.—According to the tenor of the common law, 
when and as far as may be necessary. 

IV. What is to be decided concerning the Josephine 
College in the City of Columbus, Ohio? 
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Answer.—With regard to the ownership and administra- 
tion of the property no change is to be made: with regard 
to the direction, discipline, etc., of the college, these belong 
to the S. Consistorial Congregation. 

V. Whether the American College at Louvain, after the 
Constitution Sapienti consilio, depends from the S. Con- 
gregation of Propaganda or the S. Consistorial Congre- 
gation? 

Answer.—From the S. Consistorial Congregation, saving 
the rights of Propaganda with regard to students belonging 
to dioceses which are still subject to it. 

VI. Whether the S. Consistorial Congregation exercises 
any rights, and what rights, over the English College of 
St. Alban at Valladolid? 

Answer.—The S. Consistorial Congregation succeeds to 
those rights which were previously exercised by the S. Con- 
gregation of Propaganda. 

VII. Whether any provision is to be made, and what, 
for the English College at Lisbon? 

Answer.—The firm dependence of that College from the 
Holy See; with regard to the method, provision to be made 
juxta mentem. 

VIII. Whether and how far the College of All Saints, 
Dublin, still depends from the S. Congregation of Propa- 
ganda? 

Answer.—No, the S. Consistorial Congregation having 
succeeded to the rights which the S. Congregation of 
Propaganda exercised in said College ; and saving the rights 
of the S. Congregation of Propaganda with regard to stu- 
dents of dioceses which depend upon it. 

IX. Whether and how far the Irish College in Paris de- 
pends from the S. Consistorial Congregation ? 

Answer deferred. 

X. Whether the College of Brignole-Sale is to continue 
to depend from the S. Congregation of Propaganda? 

Answer.—Yes. 

XI. To whom does it appertain to grant dismissiorial 
letters for sacred orders for the students of the North 
American, Irish, Scots, and the other Colleges mentioned 
above? 
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Answer.—The dismissorial letters are to be given by the 
Cardinal Protector when there is one; when there is not, by 
those who have obtained legitimately this privilege, it being 
understood that, unless in the case of a perpetual privilege, 
the prorogation of the indult is reserved to this S. Consis- 
torial Congregation. Whoever gives the dismissorial letters, 
the rectors of the Colleges are bound previously in each 
case to communicate with the Ordinary of the candidate, 
once for the minor orders, and again once for the major 
orders, namely for the sacred order of the Subdiaconate, to 
ascertain whether there is any obstacle to the ordination of 
the alumnus. 

XII. Whether any title and what, for sacred orders, 
after the Constitution Sapienti consilio, is to be substituted 
for the titulus missionis for the students of the Colleges 
above mentioned ? 

Answer.—Yes, the titulus missionis is to be substituted 
by the tttulus servitit ecclesiae, in the absence of another 
canonical title, servatis de jure servandis, as in the rescript 
of this S. Congregation for Ireland of May 27, 1909; the 
wtulus missionis being maintained for students depending 
on Propaganda. 

XIII. What is to be decided with regard to the oath to 
be taken by the students of the said colleges on their en- 
trance? 

Answer.—The oath prescribed by Urban VIII with the 
clause added by Alexander VI is to be taken by those stu- 
dents who were hitherto bound to take it, but it is to be 
changed according to the subjoined formula: (1) In the 
English College at Lisbon the oath heretofore prescribed is 
to be maintained. With regard to the American College of 
Louvain, in which no oath has been in use, for the future 
alumni not subject to Propaganda shall be bound to prom- 
ise in writing that they will faithfully serve their own 
diocese, which promise is to be preserved in the archives 
of the College. 

XIV. Whether clerics of the United States of North 
America, who, by virtue of a special indult granted on 
January 2, 1909, by the Supreme Pontiff through the Secre- 
tariate of State, are promoted to sacred orders with the 
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title servitit ecclesiae, are bound to take an oath to devote 
themselves to the service of their church or diocese? 

Answer.—No, unless they be bound to do so in cases pre- 
scribed by the common law; but the alumni who are gratui- 
tously supported for the good of the diocese are to be 
obliged to make a promise in writing that they will faith- 
fully serve their own diocese. 

XV. What change is to be made in the oath with regard 
to those alumni of the Urban College of Propaganda re- 
ferred to in the resolution of the S. Consistorial Congrega- 
tion of November 12, 1908 ad X? 

Answer.—The oath is to be changed according to the 
formula given above in XIII, saving the right of the S.Con- 
gregation of Propaganda of introducing such changes as it 
may deem necessary in the formula of the oath for alumni 
under its jurisdiction. , 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE’ 





A MARRIAGE CASE RECENTLY DECIDED BY ROME 


The following is a synopsis of a marriage case recently decided 
by the tribunal of the Rota: 

In 1879, one Werner, a German Lutheran, contracted marriage 
with Eliza, a member of the same sect, before a Lutheran minister, 
Before the marriage Werner had heard reports reflecting on Eliza, 
but they did not deter him from marrying her, because, as he said 
to his relatives, if the reports should prove true, or if the girl 
proved unfaithful after marriage, he would simply get a divorce. 
Accordingly, the marriage took place, without the wife ever learn- 
ing of the objections made against her. After the birth of several 
children, the relations between Werner and Eliza became so 
strained that the wife procured a divorce in 1884. Two years later 
Werner married again, but his second wife died in 1895, leaving 
three children by the marriage. 

After the death of this second woman, Werner became acquainted 
with Antonia, a Catholic noblewoman, who, in her desire to convert 
Werner and his children to the Catholic faith, consented to marry 
him, and accordingly applied to her bishop for a certificate de statu 
libero for Werner, which would declare Werner’s marriage to Eliza 
invalid, and that Werner was free to marry Antonia. But the 
bishop refused the certificate de statu libero, on account of the 
impedimentum ligaminis, as Werner’s first wife Eliza was still 
living. To remove this obstacle, Antonia, the Catholic woman, 
brought a case in the bishop’s court, for the declaration of the 
invalidity of Werner’s first marriage, on the grounds that it had 
been contracted with a conditio turpis, namely, the intention, if 
certain things proved true, of procuring a divorce, and that this 
conditio turpis destroyed the substance of the marriage. The bishop 
decided against Antonia, who thereupon appealed the case to 
Rome. 

Tue Facts oF THE CasE.—Upon examination, the tribunal of the 
Rota, at Rome, found the facts of the case to be these: Werner had 
the intention of marrying his first wife Eliza, according to the rites of 
the Lutheran Church, which permits divorce for adultery, but that 
this dissolubility was not put as a condition on the occasion of 


*Cases for solution may be addressed to the Editor. 
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the marriage. When adverse criticism was made against Eliza before 
the marriage, Werner states that: “As no facts were given, I believed 
the reports to be unfounded and mere idle gossip. For the moment 
I did not think that it would come to this, and my usual reply was 
that I wanted to be let alone, that I loved the girl and that I was 
making a good marriage.” Some days before the marriage Werner 
replied to some who still endeavored to dissuade him: “It makes no 
difference to me, even if the stories about the girl should prove to be 
true, or if she should go wrong after our marriage, I would not kill 
myself for that; I would simply get a divorce.” 

From these and similar expressions of Werner, the tribunal of 
Rota holds that Werner’s predominating intention was to contract 
a valid marriage, although he held the erroneous opinion that 
marriage is dissoluble for adultery. When examined by the 
bishop’s curia, Werner testified: 

“In marrying Eliza according to the rites of the Evangelical 
Church, I wished to contract a Christian marriage, according to 
the belief of my sect, and I wished to assume the duties of a 
Christian marriage. I believed that Christian marriage could be 
dissolved for certain causes and that after its dissolution I would 
be free to marry again. During the marriage ceremony, when I 
was standing before the altar, I was decided to fulfil my duties, 
but I also thought that, if the stories about my wife proved to 
be true, I would get a divorce.” 

From these facts of the case it is evident that Werner wished 
to contract a valid marriage, although he held the erroneous 
opinion that marriage was dissoluble for adultery on the wife’s 
part; furthermore, that this intention of his was not put as a pact 
or condition, because he did not think it necessary, first, because 
he did not believe the reports about his wife; and, secondly, because 
if the reports should prove to be true, he had at hand a remedy for 
the dissolution of the marriage, independently of any prenuptial 
agreement, namely, divorce, sanctioned by his sect, as well, as by 
the law of the country. 

Tue Law In THE CaseE.—According to Catholic theology, not any 
intention of dissolving a marriage is sufficient to invalidate a mar- 
riage, but only such intention as has been put forward as a pact or 
condition, at the celebration of the marriage. When asked as to 
whether a marriage is valid when contracted between a Catholic and 
* @ schismatic with the intention of dissolving the marriage, the Holy 
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Office replied, October 20, 1680: “Those marriages are null when 
these things are put forward as a pact or when the marriages are con- 
tracted with this condition, otherwise the marriages are valid.” If 
the prime intention of the parties to the contract was to contract a 
dissoluble marriage, such intention would destroy the substance 
of the marriage, since there is no such thing possible among 
Christians as a dissoluble marriage, Christian marriage being essen- 
tially indissoluble. But where the prime intention is to contract 
a true and valid marriage, then, though the parties believe that 
marriage is dissoluble for certain causes, still such secondary inten- 
tion or persuasion is absorbed by the prime intention of contracting 
a true Christian marriage and it does not destroy the substance 
of the contract. This doctrine is set forth by Pope Benedict XIV, 
synodo dioecesana, 1. 13, and is confirmed by Pius VI in a letter 
to the Archbishop of Prague, July 2, 1789: 

“Nor is there lacking an intimate reason why the intention of 
contracting according to the ideas of a sect or of a law which 
permits the dissolution of marriage for these causes does not 
militate against its validity, provided this intention is not put 
forth as a pact; for, from the very fact that non-Catholics, through 
error, think that the dissolution of marriage for these causes is 
not repugnant to the law of Christ; hence, it comes about that 
in their minds, by reason of this false opinion, the intention of 
contracting according to such laws, or to the principles of such a 
sect, by no means excludes the primary intention of con- 
tracting according to the divine law confirmed by Christ. Hence, 
this will remain at the act of contracting, and from it flows and 
is determined the consent which is given to the act. And consent 
given according to the law of Christ is suitable and sufficient for 
the validity of marriage, unless there be some other canonical 
impediment.” 

Again, the making of a pact or condition is not presumed sm 
foro externo, but must be proved. Benedict XIV, loc. cit., says: 

“If the express condition that the marriage is to be dissolved 
in case of adultery has not been made, although the contracting 
parties may be in error with regard ‘to the dissolution of marriage 
by adultery; still the presumption remains that when they willed 
to contract marriage as it was instituted by Christ, they willed to 
contract perpetual and indissoluble marriage, even should adultery 
take place, for, as we have said, the general will of contracting * 
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marriage as instituted by Christ prevails, and in a manner, absorbs 
that private error; so that the marriage thus contracted remains 
firm and valid.” 

But, it may be asked, what if the parties, knowing the law 
permitting the dissolution of marriage for adultery, have con- 
tracted marriage with this positive intention that in the case of 
the infidelity of one of them the marriage can be dissolved. 

In such case, of course, the marriage would be null, for this 
positive intention would destroy the marriage on account of the 
defect of the matrimonial mind to its proper object, 4. ¢., to an 
indissoluble marriage. But the auditors of the Rota decided that 
this doctrine cannot be applied to the present case, because Werner, 
ignoring the rumors about Eliza, and having no doubt about her 
future fidelity, had no reason for limiting his consent at the mar- 
riage. Neither did he manifest any such intention to the girl, 
either before or at the marriage, and yet the condition must be 
put forth as a pact with the knowledge and consent of the other 
party, because the contract is the resultant of the will of the two 
persons for the same object. 

From the facts and the law the Rota concludes that the marriage 
of Werner to Eliza was a valid marriage, and that he is not free 
to marry Antonia. 





CATECHETICAL PART 


Catechetics for the First School Year 
Lesson III 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


Recapitulation.—Dear children, we have learned that God is 
everywhere, but that He dwells especially in the house erected in 
His honor, and that you may go into this house at any time and 
pay a visit to your good God. What is this house called? Why 
do people go to church? How do they hold their hands while 
praying? What must you not do in church? Why not? 

Object. Do you remember who it was that made the world? 
And for whom did God make or create the world? For man- 
kind—that is, for all men, and for you children, too, of course. 
Let us now talk about some of the beautiful things that God has 
given us. 

I. Presentation. (a) Corn and bread. (An ear of corn may be 
exhibited.) What is this? Where did it grow? What are these 
little kernels called? [Grains.] When the farmer drops grains 
of corn in the soil, then from each little grain there grows a new 
ear of corn. And who makes it grow? Our good God. At the 
mill flour is made from these grains of corn; and the baker takes 
the flour and makes bread from it. But if God did not let any 
corn grow, there would be no bread. Whom must you therefore 
thank for the bread you eat? 

(b) Water. What do we use water for? (drinking, cooking, 
washing, extinguishing fires, etc.) Who made the water? 
God, who made all things, also made the water. 

(c) Air. There is something else we need even more than 
bread and water. If you keep your mouth and nose shut you can- 
not breathe. What is breathing? It is the taking in of air. We 
must continually breathe air, even when sleeping. If we cannot 
get air to breathe, we die. You see, therefore, how much we need 
air. God has given us the air we breathe. Therefore, whenever 
we breathe we receive from God something necessary and beneficial, 
for which we must thank Him. 

(d) The sun gives light and warmth to the earth. If we had 
no sunlight we should have to burn artificial light, either candles, 
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or a lamp like little Henry in the cellar, or gas, etc. This would not 
be nearly as useful and beautiful as the sunlight. The sun also 
warms the earth, meadows, fields and forests. If there were no 
sun, it would be too cold for us to live, and nothing would grow 
in the fields. You see how necessary the sun is for us, and what 
a great gift of God it is. 

II. Explanation and Summary. From whom do all these things 
come? They were all given us by God. They are therefore called 
the gifts, that means, the presents of God. 

The heavenly Father created the corn that we might have bread 
to eat. Water, that we might quench our thirst. Air, that we 
might breathe. Sun, that we might see by day and enjoy warmth it 
gives. The heavenly Father willed that at night darkness should 
prevail, so that men might rest undisturbed by light. God gave us 
wood to burn, to obtain heat in the winter time. He gave us 
animals that we might have milk, eggs and meat. Trees to produce 
apples and pears. Flowers that we might enjoy their beautiful 
color and smell. The good Lord looks down from heaven and 
loves all mankind; but little children are to Him dearest of all. 
Our Lord said: “Suffer the little children and forbid them not to 
come to Me; for the Kingdom of Heaven is of such (Matt. xix, 
14). This shows you how much God loves you. 

Every one of you is a child of the heavenly Father. Our 
heavenly Father is a great Lord. He is greater than president or 
king. He is the almighty God, to whom the whole world belongs. 
Yet this great and powerful Lord, our God, wants every child 
to cali Him “Father.” He wants you to talk to Him as to a 
father. You will have to learn how to talk to this heavenly 
Father. Talking to the heavenly Father we call praying. 

III. Application. We shall now learn how to pray. First of all, 
we begin our praying with this sign. [The catechist makes the 
sign of the Cross.] What is this sign called? Can you make it? 
With which hand do you make the sign of the Cross? [The 
catechist shows his right hand.] Which hand is this? It is my 
right hand. The other is called the left hand. Which is your 
right hand? I want you all to raise the right hand. Now watch 
how I make the cross. [Explain the manner of making the sign of 
the Cross, and practise it with the children until all know it.] 
In making the sign of the Cross, we pronounce certain words. Do 
you know what is said when making the sign of the Cross? When 
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you touch the forehead we say, “In the name of the Father.” 
Which father does that mean? The heavenly Father; God, the 
Father. You all are God’s children. How, then, do you greet God? 
With the word “Father.” And God will be pleased with you if 
you call Him Father and mean to do, as His child, everything that 
He wishes you to do. Therefore, once more, we point to our fore- 
heads and begin the sign of the Cross with the words: “In the 
name of the Father.” 


Lesson IV. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS.—(Continued.) 


Recapitulation. When a child comes home from school and the 
door is closed, he must have something to open the door. What is 
that? Yes, a key. And when we wish to go to our Father in 
heaven and talk to Him, we have a key to heaven, and this key 
is the sign of the Cross. I will show you once more how it is made. 
With what hand must you make the sign of the Cross? Show 
your right hand. I want every one of you to make the sign of the 


Cross, one after another. Do it slowly, and try to do it well. What 
do we say when touching the forehead? (Jt will be well to hold 
pupils slow of understanding for a spectal lesson.) 

Object. Now we shall learn what other words are spoken when 
making the sign of the Cross. After greeting God the Father, we 
continue in the name of God the Son. 

Preparation. “In the name of the Father and of the Son.” 
What is a son? [Toa boy.] Has your father a son? What are 
you to your father? [To a girl.] Have you a brother? What 
is he to your father? 

Presentation. The heavenly Father also has a Son, namely God 
the Son. For this reason you say when making the sign of the 
Cross, “In the name of the Father and of the Son.” When this 
Son came upon earth, as our Redeemer, He was born a baby like 
one of you. He was then called the child Jesus, the Christ Child. 
I have here a picture of the Child Jesus. (A picture with Mary and 
the Infant should be shown.) Point out the Christ Chifd. Who 
is this woman? That is the mother of the Christ Child: Mary, 
the Mother of God. But where is the Father of the Christ Child? 
He is in Heaven; He is the heavenly Father. The Christ Child is 
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the Son of the heavenly Father. This Son was called Jesus, and 
Christ. How many names has He? What are these two names? 
What is the Son of God called? 

I. Application. The heavenly Father is pleased when you say: 
“In the name of the Father”; and the Son of God, Jesus Christ, is 
pleased when you say also “and of the Son.” [Practise the sign of 
the Cross, saying these words.| 

We have already learned what God the Father has done for us 
and how good He is to us. I will tell you now how good Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, has been to us all. You know how careful 
of light and of fire we must be. Why? Because our house might 
take fire. When a house is burning it is filled with smoke and 
flames like a big, fierce stove. No one can remain in a burning 
house without being burned to death. I remember how a certain 
house took fire and everything it contained was burning, fire and 
flames were all over the house. The people rushed from the house 
so as not to be burned with it. All at once a woman came running 
up—she was one of the tenants and had been on an errand when 
the fire broke out. She cried and lamented that her child was still 
in the burning house. The people all felt very sorry for her, but 
no one dared to go back into the flames. Finally, a brave young 
man came to the rescue. He plunged through the flames and up the 
stairs, seized the child and brought him to his mother. The child 
was unharmed; he did not even know the danger from which he 
had escaped. But this brave young man had been badly burned 
in getting the child out, and he died from his injuries. When the 
child grew older the mother often told him how this man had 
carried him out of the fire, and how the man had died of his wounds. 
Do you not think that this child thought a great deal of this man 
and loved to think of him? 

II. Explanation, Children, like this child so have you been saved 
from a great fire, each and every one of you, and I, and all men. 
Not the fire of a burning house, but from another awful fire. This 
fire is called hell, and we have been saved from it by God the Son, 
who came to earth and died on the Cross, so that we may be saved 
from burning in hell fire. From which fire did He save you? This 
shows you how good He is to you. You must love Him very much 
and praise Him. This we do by saying: “Blessed be Jesus Christ,” 
by the sign of the Cross, and by other prayers. And when making 
the sign of the Cross and saying after the name of the Father, 
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“and of the Son,” we must remember how He died for our salva- 
tion, and must thank Him for His great mercy and goodness. 

You are all quite young and cannot say many prayers, but when 
you wake up in the morning you should remember the good Lord, 
who loved you so much that He became a child like you, and you 
should greet Him with the words: “Blessed be Jesus Christ.” 
And when you go to bed at night your last words before going 
to sleep should again be: “Blessed be Jesus Christ.” You will please 
the Lord Jesus Christ very much by doing this; you can also say it 
many times during the day. 

Now we will close our lesson with these same words and say 
them all together: “Blessed be Jesus Christ. Amen.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 





Some Great Catholics of Church and State. By Bernard W. Kelly. (New 
York: Benziger Bros.) 1909. 

Father Kelly has selected for brief biographical treatment the lives of 
twenty eminent Catholics. Each biography occupies about four pages. 
As the author himself suggests, the selection can easily be criticised— 
only on the score of omissions, however. Positively considered, the selec- 
tions are all good. They are drawn from laity and clergy, the former pre- 
dominating. They represent nine different countries, among which Great 
Britain gets more than its share. A few names will indicate the range 
of the topics: Camoens, Sobieski, Schlegel, Lingard, Montalembert, Manzoni, 
Brownson, MacMahon. The biographies are written in a terse but interest- 
ing style. The work is an attempt to satisfy in part a need which the 
Catholic Encyclopedia will fill on a complete scale. 


The Sacred Ceremonies of Low Mass. Zualdi-O’Callaghan. 7th Edition. 
(New York: Benziger Bros.) 1909. 

This little book is associated in the minds of most priests with the 
immediate preparation for their first Mass. It would be well for most of us 
if we reread it every year. Concerning the present edition, the editor 
says that “he has inserted some valuable notes in the body of the work 
taken from authentic sources; he has remodelled the matter in the Appen- 
dix, and divided it into sections, and he has gathered into a new and 
separate chapter a large number of Roman decrees and decisions. Finally, 
he is supplying what was missed in the previous editions, a copious and 
exhaustive index. 


Choice Morsels of the Bread of Life. By Charles Coppens, SJ. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder.) 19009. 

It has been the experience of many of the devout laity, and perhaps 
of not a few priests, to determine on the practise of reading in order a 
chapter or two of the Old Testament daily, and then forego their good 
resolution, probably about the time they struck the genealogies in the Book 
of Numbers. Father Coppens has prepared a little book for those who 
wish to read the Old Testament regularly, and for spiritual profit rather 
than study. His selections are drawn from all classes of the books—his- 
torical, sapiential, prophetic. The method of the compiler has been to select 
the more interesting and profitable chapters. Within the chapter, the division 
of verses has been retained. In a work not intended for the student they 
had perhaps better been omitted. But the main thing is that the selections 
themselves are well made, and that the book will attract many to the read- 
ing of the Old Testament. 


The Mystery of Naples. By Edward P. Graham. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 
1909. 

The “Mystery of Naples,” here referred to, is the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius at certain intervals in that city. The author has made a 
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thorough-going and conscientious study of the history and nature of this 
remarkable phenomenon and has issued a work which will be certainly read 
with interest, even by those in whom it does not produce conviction of the 
miraculous nature of the fact. And even the most hardened unbeliever will 
have to admit, after reading this book, that the facts cannot be dismissed 
contemptuously as fraudulent, nor are they explained on the basis of any 
natural scientific solution that has hitherto been advanced. 

The author devotes about half the work to the historical side of the ques- 
tion. He gives us a life of the saint, with proper historical criticism of the 
sources; then a history of the cult of St. Januarius, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the date of the first liquefaction. In succeeding chapters he 
cites various accounts of the miracle, paying special attention to the biased 
and hasty criticisms which some writers have indulged in when referring 
to it. 

The second half of the work is devoted to an accurate description of the 
phials, their contents, and the mode of liquefaction, with a very careful dis- 
cussion, in proper scientific method, of the natural solutions proposed. The 
author finds them all insufficient, and some of them absurd. His general 
contention that all natural explanation must fail is based upon the fact 
that the liquefactions do not take place in accordance with any fixed law, 
being, as he says, “regularly irregular.” They are independent of length 
of time, degree of temperature, etc. Moreover, it has been discovered that 
the contents of the ampulla differ, at various times, in amount, and also in 
weight, as careful weighing has demonstrated. In the positive handling of 
the historical and scientific data, the author is most impressive. He is less 
so, we think, in the controversial portions of the book, on account of a 
certain sharpness of retort. But sometimes this testiness is quite excusable. 
Who, for instance, could preserve his serenity while the discussing the 
opinions of Mark Twain, as expressed in those early barbarous days of his, 
when he jauntily undertook to judge the art, religion and social institutions 
of the world from the standpoint of Hannibal, Missouri? 


Meditations and Instructions on the Blessed Virgin, for the Use of the 
Clergy and Faithful. By A. Vermeersch, S.J. 2 vols, Translated by W. H. 
Page. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 


This treatise is divided into three principal parts: The first contains 
meditations for the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, with a short introduction 
to the origin and meaning of each feast. The second part is for use 
during the month of May and is on Mary in the Gospels, while the third 
gives the teaching of the Church concerning the dignity of the Mother of 
God. The book also contains two novenas of meditations—one in prepara- 
tion for the Immaculate Conception and the other to be used at any time. 
One element in the book sure to be appreciated by priests, besides its 
adaptability for sermons, is the introduction on the origin and meaning 
of each feast of our Blessed Lady. The entire book is a solid treatise 
of Mariology put in a devotional form, and if properly used, is bound 
to deepen our love for Mary and bring us near her divine Son. 
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Some Incentives to Right Living. By Rt. Rev. A. J. McGavick, D.D. 
(Milwaukee: M. H. Wiltzius Co.) 


This is a collection of some sixteen addresses and sermons, delivered 
on various occasions, but all treating some phase of the moral improvement 
of the individual. The underlying idea of the book is, “By their fruits 
you shall know them.” A man is to be judged not by what he knows, 
but by what he does: his life, his conduct, his words, these are 
the index of his character and his worth; and any influence for 
good ought to have its natural outcome in the betterment of conduct and 
the uplifting of life. The work of religion, it is true, has for its main 
object the worship of God, but this is shown by right living. We honor 
God most when we live as He desires us to live, and the Right Reverend 
Author strives in the pages of this book to give some little light, some 
little courage, some little strength to those who are struggling to rise up 
through the aid of religion to the Christian ideal of conduct. In these 
addresses and sermons he brings vividly before the mind our high destiny; 
he shows us how best we can live up to that destiny, what are our 
dangers and how we may overcome them; he shows us the example of 
Christ and how ‘He helps us to live worthy of our great dignity in order 
to attain the great reward. 


The Holy Sacrifice and Its Ceremonies—an Explanation of Its Mystical 
and Liturgical Meaning. By M. C. Nieuwbarn, O.P., S.T.L., Translated by 
L. M. Bouman. (London: Burns & Oates; New York, Benziger Bros.) 


We can never know the Mass too well. For priest and people it is the 
central act of religion, and it is to be regretted that we are so ignorant 
of its meaning, its depth and its beauty. How often does it happen that the 
priest, whose life centers round the Mass, is content with the short summary 
of it given in his seminary days, and never seeks to fathom its depth by 
further reading or study? And as a result, how often do the faithful, 
hungry for the Bread of Life, have to satisfy their spiritual cravings with 
the husks of some time-worn platitudes! How often do they miss their 
Mass of Obligation and the week-day Mass of Devotion simply because 
they do not know the treasures contained in the Mass. Let us be 
honest: if the people do not know and love the Mass, it is too often the fault 
of the priest, of his lack of spirituality, of his lack of appreciation of this 
memento of Christ’s death. Hence, we give a hearty welcome to any book 
that will turn our thoughts to the Mass; that will fill our minds with the 
knowledge of its meaning and its power, with the explanation of its rites 
and its ceremonies; that will inspire our hearts with a love for this renewal 
of the sacrifice of the Cross. Our thanks are due to the author for this 
valuable little book which gives us the teaching of the Church about the 
Mass, which explains the celebration of Mass, its ceremonies, the sacred 
vessels and the vestments. The work is written in a popular form: it is attrac- 
tive, concise, simple, not too deep nor too lengthy, but at the same time 
satisfying and complete. It seems “to have taken” in Holland, for it is 
already in its second edition—the translator has done his work well and 
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the book is enhanced by copies of some famous paintings. We wish it a wide 
circulation in its new dress. 


Questions on “First Communion.” By Mother M. Loyola. - (London: 
Burns & Oates.) 


This is a series of questions dividing the author’s book on First Com- 
munion into a number of lessons. It ought to prove of use to priests and 
nuns in preparing children for the great day. 


The Life of Christ, with a Foreword by Cardinal Gibbons. By Mary V. 
Merrick. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 


This is an attempt to combine the principal events in the life of Christ 
with the lessons of the Catechism; an aid to the teacher to illuminate 
the truths and commandments learned from the Catechism by the story of 
Christ, so that what is so often “dry bones” of doctrine to the children 
will take on the inspiring glory of a living example. With many of our 
children religious education has proven a failure, because it has been made 
an affair of the memory alone. Any endeavor to connect the Catechism with 
the life of Christ is worthy of success, because it will lead to personal 
enthusiasm for Christ and real Christian service in the common duties of 
life. 


Short Answers to Common Objections against Religion. By Segur. Edited 
by Rev. L. A. Lambert, LL.D. (International Catholic Truth Society, 


Brooklyn.) 

The publication of this little book by the International Catholic Truth 
Society is sufficient guarantee for its value and usefulness—the name of its 
editor, Father Lambert, is a household word in America. 


Holy Water and Its Significance for Catholics. From the German of Rev. 
H. Theiler, S.O.Cist. By Rev. J. T. Lang. (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 


This is a treatise on one of the most used of the Church’s sacra- 
mentals: it describes the liturgy of the blessing of holy water; shows the 
effects of it and how it is applied by the Church and the faithful. 
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